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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


that ‘“‘represent a reaction against the excessive use of 
imaginative and fanciful literary material’’ 


ADAMS: Five Little Friends 


“An excellent example of the skillful adaptation of factual mate- 
rial to the interests of primary pupils.” It is a happy tale of real 
children, charmingly illustrated by the Petershams. $.80 


LA RUE: The F-U-N Book, Primer 


Fifteen stories all made up of entirely new material, with vocabu- 
lary carefully graded and checked with Thorndike’s Teacher's 


Word Book. $.68 


LA RUE: Under the Story Tree. First Reader 
LA RUE: In Animal Land. Second Reader 


These later readers, no less joyous than the first, are also made 
up of entirely new material. All three are illustrated by the Peter- 
shams. Preparing. 


ROSS: Reading to Find Out 


43 games simply described that provide interesting and effective 
material for silent reading. The playing of the games affords 
excellent means of testing reading ability. Two-thirds of the 
games are illustrated by the Petershams. $.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Atlanta Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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A new method—combining word 
and sentence building, spelling 
and first steps in reading— 


STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 


An outfit consisting of thirty-two wooden 
blocks, one-inch square, printed six sides with 
words and letters of the alphabet, one word 
or one letter on each surface of each block; 
and two half blocks bearing punctuation marks. 
Each block “rotates’’ so that with a combina- 
tion of three or four blocks a great variety of 
sentences are formed by rotating or turning one 
or more blocks to different positions. The 
vocabulary totals 150 of the simplest words 
used in teaching reading, includes every part 
of speech and makes use of every letter in the 
alphabet. Price, per box, $.60. 





POSTER DESIGNS FOR PAPER CUTTING 


Here is ‘“‘paper cutting with a _ purpose.” 
Twenty-five plates of designs for paper cutting 
patterns, showing the simple outlines for each 
part of the problem, also half tone print of the 
finished poster. It is the first really complete 
method of paper cutting published, outlining 
every cut for individual objects and illustrating 
the grouping of these objects into an attractive, 
decorative poster. Full directions for cutting 
and pasting, also color suggestions accompany 
the set, together with a colored sheet illustrat 
ing the effects obtained in some of the finished 
posters, 

Twenty-five plates in strong portfolio. 

Price, $.75. 





OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS 


A set of doll designs in outline representing 
children of many lands. These are to be used 
as patterns by the pupils in making their own 
dolls—cutting and coloring. The joy of the 
pupils in creating these other girls and boys 
makes it a most satisfactory and alluring pas- 
time, a valuable adjunct to history and oral 
and written composition, while as a problem in 
concentration, judgment, and freehand cutting, 
it is unsurpassed. 

In durable portfolio. Price, $.35. 





BRADLEY’S PHRASE FLASHING DEVICE 
FOR SILENT READING 


The phrases printed on heavy manilla tag 
stock in bold type are placed in the eigu 
grooves of a large rotating cylinder. By the 
use of a shutter attached to rear of front panel 
the instructor determines the length of time 
each phrase is to be exhibited. This innovatio 
in the silent reading field, serves a distinct 
purpose in the development of vocabulary and 
retention in the memory process. Forty phrases 
on twenty cards. Beautifully finished in cherry 
with knobs of hard rubber. 

Price, $5.00 





SILENT READING SEAT WORK 
Set 1 and Set 2 

Each set contains six of the best known 
stories and tales in general use in lower educa- 
tional circles. Each story is represented by 
black silhouette illustrations printed upon tough 
manilla stock together with three simple sen- 
tences applicable to the _ illustrations. Each 
story is packed complete in an envelope and 
the six envelopes are in durable box. 

Price, per set, $0.30. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents. 
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Championship 


In the shorthand contest held by 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association at Chicago, August 20, 
“‘a new record was made at’ the 200 
words a minute speed, in which Mr. 
Charles L. Swem made only two 
errors.” 


Mr. Swem also won the World’s 
Championship with the highest aver- 
age on the 200, the 240 and the 
280 words a minute tests. 


The official figures for the qualify- 
ing contestants on the three champ- 
ionship tests were as follows: 

FIVE MINUTE DICTATIONS AT 


Zz Zz ‘A 

J _ - 
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Name Os. O88, 88 a FS 
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*Charles L. Swem.. 18 9 


9 
*Albert Schneider... 7 
*Martin J. Dupraw.. 8 15 23 46 98.71 
Solomon Powsner.. 9 


E. A. Reilender.... 23 36 51 110 96.93 
Alice Mengelkoch.. 11 34 68 113 96.85 
Neale Ransom .... 20 49 51 120 96.68 


NOTE—The names marked with stars 
are writers of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. Swem 
was for eight years personal stenographer to 
President Wilson. Mr. Schneider and Mr. 
Dupraw are graduates of the New York 
City High School of Commerce. 





Send for complete report of the Speed 
Contest Committee 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Temple University 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 





Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College, School of Commerce 


Professional Schools—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Chiropody 


School of Music, University High 
School 


Training School for Nurses 





Send for Bulletin 





The Horace Mann Readers 


By actual test have shown that 
they save time in the teaching of 
reading. Make plain early steps; 
inspire later progress. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations and hun- 
dreds of concrete problems give 
pupil an incentive to think. In- 
sistent reviews clinch important 
principles. 


The Woodburn and Moran Histories and Civics 


Hundreds of teachers agree that 
this series offers a sound, unbiased, 
virile treatment of historical and 
civic questions. 


The Makers of America Elementary American History 
(5th Year) (7th and 8th Years) 


Introduction to American The American Community 
History (6th Year) (8th Year Civics, In Press} 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York Chicago _— Boston 
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- Prominent Educators 
Recommend 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for supplementary reading in the elementary 
grades. It is already the supplementary main- 
stay of hundreds of American schools. The 
Companion is a Citizen Builder. Its mass of 
new, interesting and diverse literary material, 
coming every week, and as clear and pure as distilled 
water, makes it the most valuable periodical in America 
for helping to form the reading habit in schools, and there- 
by laying the foundation of good citizenship. A card to the 

ublishers will bring their booklet, The School and The 

outh’s Companion, together with special classroom rates, 
and suggestions for the use of the paper in school work. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 


Our Picture Studies, chosen 
from the best of the world’s art 
by one of the most successful 
supervisors in the country, pro- 
vide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the 


grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 


NEWSON @ COMPANY | 











Advance editions of an attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable series of 
arithmetics under the title of The 
Pilot Arithmetics have just come from 
the press. The books now ready are 


BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades-One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 


For Grades Five and Six 
Free specimen copies will be 
sent upon application 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight is in press 








Newson & Company 
Publishers of The Aldine Group of 
Textbooks on Reading, Spelling 
and Language 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York . 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Adults as well as children need edu- 
cational and cultural development. A 
constructive program of the right kind 
of moving pictures is an ideal means to 
this end. A place where old and young 
can see pictures which measure up to a 
high standard of instruction as well as 
entertainment is almost a universal need. 


This not only offers a big opportunity 
for you to influence the thought and life 
of the community, but through the finan- 
cial support which is easily gained for 
such a program you can get a good mov- 
ing picture equipment for classroom use 
without any cost to the school or to you. 


The Acme S. V. E. is ideally suited to 
this dual use in a school. Its portability 
makes it easy to carry from school room 
to assembly hall. The Acme Standard 
of projection guarantees a picture fully 
equal to theatrical standards. This ma- 
chine combines a stereopticon and moving 
picture projector in one. In addition to 
this, its exclusive gold glass shutter gives 
it the unique ability to stop anywhere on 
a film and show a still picture. 


Our time payment plan will interest 
you. We have had extensive experience 
with the way other schools have met their 
problems. This experience is at your 
service. All you need to do is sign the 
coupon. Do it now at the very beginning 
of the school year. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY 
806 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 











COUPON 


Gentlemen: 

I understand you may be able to help me 
in considering the use of moving pictures 
in my school. I would be glad to receive 
concrete ideas of value in this particular 
community. Of course, I do not obligate 
myself in any way. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania Schcol Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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One volume that every teacher should own— 


The New Edition of 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FOOD 


By ARTEMAS WARD 


The most complete and most beautiful work on foods ever published. 
An invaluable aid for classes in domestic science, nature study, commercial 
geography, etc., and for general reference. Nearly a thousand headings. 
Alphabetically arranged and liberally cross-indexed. 400 illustrations—143 
full page illustrations, including 80 full color-pages. A book 11% x 8% 
inches in size, printed on the finest coated paper, bulking more than two 
inches in thickness, and more than seven pounds in weight. 

Price $10, delivery prepaid, less 30% discount to libraries, schools, and 


teachers—only $7 net, an exceedingly low price for so large and handsome 
a work. 


Sent on approval to libraries and educational institutions 


ARTEMAS WARD, Publisher 
50 Union Square : : : New York 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. On the ‘“‘Approved” List for use 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. Immediate delivery of full set, express 
prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 


Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 
leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate. 

2. Standard Certificate. 

3. Increased scope of present certificates. 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate. 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 
ics, Health and Music. 

EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg Kutztown (special courses in Library) 
G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
California 
Ree Lock Haven 
John A. Entz, Principal. Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 

Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro — courses in Art Educa- 

tion 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence) 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music) ' 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library) 
C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education) 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music) 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 








The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- . 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. Partial certificates, however, will be 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, addi- 
tional to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of 
the summer and extension courses. 











Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 
Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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the number of children pedagogically 

normal who are retarded or advanced. 
Often promotion facts have little significance. 
The question of real importance is one of group 
and individual progress not in school grades 
but in school endeavor. Non-promotion is not 
synonymous with retardation. Neither is ac- 
celeration synonymous with double or rapid 
promotion. It is retardation and not non- 
promotion that should give us the greatest con- 
cern. A non-promoted pupil need not be re- 
tarded, and a promoted pupil, not well pre- 
pared for promotion, is apt to be retarded by 
his promotion. 

Retardation begins in the first grade and 
increases rapidly, reaching its maximum as 
early as the fifth or the sixth grade, after 
which many retarded children drop out. Accord- 
ing to statistics there are eight or ten retarded 
children to one who is advanced, despite the 
fact that so far as mental ability is concerned, 
there are very nearly the same number of 
children above the average as below it,—the 
same number of superior as of dull children. 
Investigations show that about one-third of 
our pupils belong to the retarded or above age 
class, and that from fifty to seventy per cent 
of the children are failing to complete the 
eighth grade at the age of fifteen. 

The causes of retardation most carefully in- 
vestigated are sex, health and freedom from 
physical defects, nationality, regularity of at- 
tendance, intelligence and personality. All in- 
vestigations agree that while all these factors 
are important in producing failure in school 
work, and that as much as fifteen per cent can 
be attributed solely to irregular attendance, 
the factor of the child’s intelligence and char- 
acter is unquestionably the main cause of fail- 
ure in school. 

So much for the facts and causes of failure 
and retardation. What remedial measures may 
be introduced or what changes should be made 


C AREFUL inquiry has been made into 








Elimination of Waste Through Failures 


J. ELWOOD WHERRY 


Assistant Superintendent Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in order to meet the situation? The problem 
of decreasing retardation is merely a part of 
the more general one of adapting education to 
the capacities of children. It is a mistake to 
adopt, for the benefit of the child who fails, any 
measures that interfere with the amount of 
attention given to the brighter child. To all 
children, bright or dull, the community is un- 
der the same obligation to find and develop the 
capacities of each. 

Some ask “Why bother at all about failure? 
Why not simply have the child who fails take 
the work of the grade over and over until he 
passes it? It may be true that in many cases, 
the child is receiving about all the education 
of the sort offered of which he is capable. The 
point to be kept in mind, however, is that 
the failing child is probably not receiving the 
right kind of education. 

We must avoid doing the child the injury of 
branding him a failure. Instead, we must cul- 
tivate the spirit of initiative and self-reliance, 
and the satisfaction and desire for further 
achievement which result from progress and 
success. The problem, then, is providing for 
each child that education which is best suited 
to him. This plainly requires first of all a 
diagnosis of the child’s abilities. The efficiency 
of the school system is measured by the de- 
gree to which it makes correct diagnosis of 
mental ability; and the success with which it 
trains the child of little mental ability for very 
humble occupations, and the child of excep- 
tional mental ability to be a leader in society. 

Fifteen years ago superintendents began to 
modify the courses of study: (1) by eliminat- 
ing the parts pupils can not readily master; 
(2) by substituting other and more practical 
courses for the ordinary courses which seemed 
responsible for the failures. The registration 
in the eighth grade has increased steadily and 
the percentage of retardation has been reduced. 
But our schools too generally hold to the as- 
sumption that where the great Creator failed 
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to make all human beings equal, it is the busi- 
ness of the schools to make them equal. Does 
not the democratic ideal in education, as every- 
where else in life, represent not equal distri- 
bution to all, but equal opportunity for all in 
proportion to capacity? Surely the genius and 
the moron do not have the same rights to 
knowledge, although they have equal rights in 
proportion to their capacities and one should 
be accorded his rights as fully as the other. 


We must reach and develop each individual 
according to his needs. If classes are not 
grouped according to their mental ability, it 
is practically impossible to present subject- 
matter in such a way that the majority of the 
class may grasp it. It is not good for the poor 
student to hear the good student recite. The 
humiliation is often discouraging. It is gross 
injustice to both students. It discourages in- 
itiative, lowers ideals, recognizes inferior 
standards so that the superior student often 
comes out from such a procedure not much dif- 
ferent from the inferior. Working up to one’s 
capacity is the type of thing in education that 
counts. The inferior and the medium student 
usually have the opportunity to do this, while 
the superior student, who can do work of a 
wider scope and a higher quality, is too fre- 
quently trained to be a loafer and a mischief 
maker. 


The entrance upon school work, the promo- 
tion and graduation of pupils have been based 
upon chronological age, but the age basis has 
proved inadequate because of the differences in 
intellectual ability of pupils of the same age. 

There are now two general methods with 
several variations of classifying and promot- 
ing pupils: (1) One plan breaks up age levels 
by allowing individuals or groups to advance 
more rapidly or slowly, with or without a 
change in the character of the work pursued by 
the different groups. (2) The second system of 
grading is so organized that pupils do not 
get behind the grade they should be in. This 
second plan divides pupils into ability groups 
at different age levels. In some places these 
groups follow the same general curriculum but 
pursue the work with a different degree of 
thoroughness or detail. This plan may be 
varied by having a different curriculum for 
each group. Thus all the advantages and none 
of the disadvantages of skipping a. grade are 
provided. 

In sectioning classes into ability groups, 
three levels should be recognized—the high, 
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the middle and the low,—the middle being as 
large as the other two. In every school there 
can be found three distinct groups: First, those 
to whom the conduct of the recitation seems 
fairly well adapted. They give good attention 
and learn moderately well. (Middle.) Second, 
the pupils who do not seem to be able to keep 
up with the discussion, they have difficulty in 
grasping the fundamental points of the lesson. 
They show lack of interest and often give up 
trying to follow. Individual instruction is 
necessary if they are to continue with the sub- 
ject. (Low.) Third, the pupils who under- 
stand the teacher’s first explanation. If they 
are not given an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, and especially if they are compelled to 
listen to a second or a third detailed explana- 
tion, they are bored and cast about for some 
mischief in which to expend their surplus en- 
ergies. This group of pupils possess a degree 
of mental ability which enables them to ac- 
quire knowledge more rapidly than do their 
fellows. (High.) 

Certain systems advocate the following plan: 
First, an eight year course for pupils whose 
Intelligence Quotient is 85 to 110. (Middle.) 
Second, a nine year course, with less academic 
and more manual work, for those whose Intelli- 
gence Quotient is 85 or less. (Low.) Third, a 
seven year course for those whose Intelligence 
Quotient is 110 or more. (High.) 


But in most of our schools the traditional, 
unselected type of organization still obtains. 
In seeking to eliminate the waste from failure, 
we may well ask, “To what percentage can we 
eliminate non-promotion?” No one has at- 
tempted to state what is a reasonable expecta- 
tion in this matter. We must be content with 
the statement that the largest possible number 
of pupils should progress with their grades. 
In seeking causes of failure a study of the dis- 
tribution of failure by grades is significant. 
From school No. 23, Rochester, N. Y., this 
table is given: (Typical of Schools.) 


1 B 8.0% 5 B 13.3 
1 A 4.7 5 A 9.6 
2 B 4.2 6 B 11.1 
2 A 3.8 6 A 8.1 
3 B 5.1 7 B 18.8 
3 A 5.4 7 A 18.5 
4 B 6.6 8 B 16.6 
4 A 5.3 8 A 7. 


Note that (1) After grade 1B, there is ap- 
parently no considerable difference in the diffi- 
culty of the grades until grade 5B is reached. 
(2) The percentage of repetition in 5B is 
more than twice as high as any primary grade 
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except 1B. (3) The percentage of failures in 
grammar grades is three times as high as in 
the primary grades. (4) The average in the 
first four grades is 5.4 and in the upper four 
grades is 13.3. (5) In all cases except one, 
the B sections show more failures than A sec- 
tions. This is not surprising since many teach- 
ers promote their brighter pupils to A sections 
and hope to bring them up to grade. (6) There 
must be some factor operating to make the 
upper grades more difficult than the lower. If 
we can eliminate this cause, we may reduce 
the amount of failure. 


From this study a number of reasons sug- 
gest themselves, chief of which is the fact that 
either the course of study or the interpretation 
of it is responsible for this condition. In the 
first four grades instruction is largely in ab- 
stract and memory facts. Even in the case of 
reading, due to the emphasis on the mechanical 
and formal side, this has become true. Grade 
5B introduces an entirely different plan of 
work. The concrete problems in arithmetic, 
the comprehension of fractions and the appli- 
cation of reading to geography and history are 
all new and hard. They involve the reasoning 
powers as opposed to memory. In the 5th 
grade the difference in the pupil’s powers 
become more apparent and the poorer ones are 
in trouble. Grades six and eight do better. 
In grade 7B, it may be the new type of work 
in history and geography, the technical gram- 
mar, the complexity of percentage and a ne- 
cessity for more independent study that oper- 
ate to pile up difficulties and so cause failure. 


In the opinion of teachers, 65 per cent of 
failures are caused by the unequal develop- 
ment of the pupils: i. e. some mental trouble 
such as lack of concentration, backwardness, 
slowness, lack of reasoning power, inability to 
do the work, immaturity. These are conditions 
which teachers can not control. These heredi- 
tary differences appear in spite of all our 
efforts to ignore them. 

The chief cause of non-promotion and of 
much retardation is involved in the nature of 
the child and great improvement can come 


only by so organizing the machinery of the: 


school that each pupil can progress at the rate 
suited to him. But this in turn involves an 
increased expenditure of money. Only by 
special classes, junior high schools and special- 
ized teachers may the percentage of non-pro- 
motion be reduced, and much non-promotion 
will obtain until the public is willing to finance 


No. 3 
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its schools so as to pay for the reduction of 
non-promotion. . 

While the high school represents a select 
group,—the survival of the fittest, it, too, has 
the administrative problem of providing for 
individual differences. Some schools now group 
their pupils according to inferior, medium and 
superior capacities. Supervised study has been 
introduced, but as usually conducted, is only 
partially satisfactory as a method of providing 
for individual differences. It is planned pri- 
marily for the needs of the backward student. 
The medium student profits little and the su- 
perior student profits least of all. Again, we 
owe at least as much to the student of su- 
perior ability as to the student of inferior abil- 
ity. The type of work must be adapted to the 
needs and capacities of each. 


A system of varying credits according to 
individual achievement is, I believe, essential 
in any effective plan for individual differences. 
Only such reward will cause a larger number 
of pupils to work up to their full capacity. But 
weighted requirements should go hand in hand 
with weighted credits. 

From a study of failures made in the high 
school, LaCrosse, Wis., it is interesting to note 
the reasons the teachers gave as cause of fail- 
ures: 


Lack of application .......... 49% 
Da eee aaa En ee Perera ese 20 
Poor foundation ............. 16.6 
Mental mabiiGy «<5 <<< sess 4.7 
Poor general health .......... 4.4 
AOR cao coe rele cans eos 2.5 
Defective vision «......scecesss 2.4 
Defective hearing ............ A 


It is significant that in the judgment of the 
teachers less than 12 per cent of all failures 
were due to mental inability, poor health, de- 
fective vision and hearing, conditions over 
which the school has little control, but that 88 
per cent were due to other causes such as lack 
of application, absence, laziness and poor prep- 
aration, conditions over which the school has 
some control. , 


If this judgment is correct and has general 
application, then certainly some waste through 
failure may be eliminated by changing con- 
ditions and practices in the schools. Is it not 
always true that teachers who give attention 
to such elements as home conditions, home 
habits and past records of pupils get better 
results than those who merely spend more 
time on pupils in a formal way? Education is 
a problem of the home and the school, but since 
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the average parent gives little attention to 
school matters or to*home habits of the chil- 
dren it is necessary for teachers to take the 
initiative in bringing about co-operative effort. 

May I make four suggestions as means of 
reducing the amount of failure? (1) Student 
conferences to improve study habits, to clarify 
assignments, to show students how to study 
and to train in note taking. (2) Parent con- 
ferences to impress upon parents the necessity 
for home study, a quiet room, a place and an 
hour for study, good light, good rest at night, 
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proper nutrition and exercise. (3) Capacity 
to be gauged by intelligence tests, educational 
tests and past school records. (4) Assign- 
ments to be variable according to capacity, 
maximum, average and minimum. 

Lastly, teachers must feel their responsi- 
bility for the pupil’s progress and must see 
to it that pupils learn as a result of their ef- 
forts. Teachers have the further responsi- 
bility of analyzing the native ability of each 
individual in the class and of grading him 
according to a scale based upon this ability. 


Message From Olive M. Jones 


President of the National Education Association 


association to announce his or her 

purposes, plans and policies. That 
belongs to a day when great distances, inade- 
quate means of communication and an igno- 
rant or uninformed membership compelled the 
president to assume the selection of and the 
responsibility for the policy of an organization 
and often to assume a power not rightfully his. 
That is a mistaken idea of leadership. A 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion is today an executive, a leader chosen to 
execute the will and ideals of that organization 
as expressed in assembly by the representa- 
tives the teachers have sent to speak for them. 

If the teachers err in the selection of their 
representatives, then they must learn by their 
mistakes and choose more wisely next time. 
But the representative is the one responsible 
for the expression of the ideals of his group. 
He is the one on whom rests the heavy respon- 
sibility of leading his group to understand 
what he finds, after conference with his fel- 
low representatives, to be the best good for 
the whole body of teachers in America, and 
to submit to the expression of that purpose 
by majority vote in a representative assembly. 

This is representative government, the ideal 
of our country as expressed in the Constitution 
of the United States. This is my idea of the 
National Education Association. This is real 
democracy, government by the people. 
thing else is “mob-ocracy” or “local-ocracy,” 
to use a phrase coined by State Superinten- 
dent Will C. Wood of California. 

No one can have watched the operation of 
the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association since the reorganiza- 
tion went into effect in 1920, without realizing 


TT". day is past for a president of an 


Any- . 


with solemnity as well as rejoicing that each 
and every teacher elected as a delegate feels 
the responsibility of his trust and an obliga- 
tion to vote wisely and conscientiously. With 
each succeeding year it has been increasingly 
evident that the Representative Assembly is 
not moved by oratory, by hysterical appeal, 
by glittering generalities or by specious pre- 
tense of wisdom or of generosity. It is impa- 
tient of attempts to secure votes by appeals to 
faction, rank, sex or self-interest. 

My duty as President, as I see it, is to exe- 
cute, to carry into action, the aims, the be- 
liefs, the policies of the National Education 
Association as expressed by its great Repre- 
sentative Assembly. My duty as leader is to 
find the right people and the right methods 
by which can be accomplished the best good 
for education as the delegates sent to represent 
many varied teaching groups have seen fit to 
express by majority vote their idea of wherein 
that good consists. With the loyal support of 
the entire membership of the National Asso- 
ciation, I shall endeavor to give faithful ser- 
vice to the teachers and to the cause of public 
education. 

The Representative Assembly of 1923 passed 
many motions and resolutions which must take 
form in concrete action during the coming 
year. Practical minds will begin at once to 
inquire what plans are contemplated. Earnest 
members of the National Education Associa- 
tion will want to know how they may help. 
Experienced organization workers will realize 
that co-operation and fulfilment of the many 
motions and resolutions can be brought to pass 
only when the membership feels that it has an 
active share in the execution of the organiza- 
tion’s plans, both individually and by groups. 
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The Board of Directors of the Association 
recognized on the closing day of the conven- 
tion that there is need for coordination of all 
the various departments, sections, committees 
and affiliated associations. 


A big factor in bringing into definite con- 
structive accomplishment the motions and 
resolutions of the delegate assembly will be 
unity of action. The National Education As- 
sociation must maintain its place in America 
as a unified force for the adequate education 
of every child in the land. Labor has today 
an organization which is the recognized uni- 
fied force to preserve the rights of the work- 
ingman. Capital has its organization for the 
guarding of its own interests. However high- 
minded and noble the individual members of 
the organization of either Labor or Capital 
may be, neither group has, as a group, the 
opportunity for self-sacrificing devotion to our 
country as the National Education Association, 
which is the guardian of educational interests 
of the Nation as a whole. 


Only when the National Education Associa- 
tion acts as a unified force will education com- 
mand the same respect that now attends 
the expressions of resolutions by Labor and 
Capital, and its counsels influence political 
opinion and local and National action in mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of schools and teach- 
ers. Only when all ranks and factions and 
sexes in the teaching world learn to forget 
their individual differences and ambitions when 
they meet at the National Education Associa- 
tion and to unite upon ways and means to de- 
fend and extend public education can the As- 
sociation hope to be that unified force. 


I believe the day is at hand, and I hope that 
the program for the convention of 1924, as 
well as the executive acts of the Association 
during the year, will prove to the world that 
the teacher has come into his own and that 
Education is a force to be reckoned with as 
much as Labor or Capital. So may we teach- 
ers prove to be the instrument that will pre- 
serve the world’s peace by teaching children, 
not the benefits or the evils of either peace or 
war, or of Labor or Capital as such, but the 
good citizenship which will make for a con- 
tented and industrious working man, a con- 
tented and patriotic capitalist and a lasting 
and honorable peace. 


And it is with purpose that I say the teacher 
has come into his own, for we are all teachers, 
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whether we function as superintendent or 
principal or classroom teacher. The ultimate 
aim of each rank is the same—the giving to 
children of an adequate education—and all 
ranks must unite or else not even the most 
gifted and the most consecrated teacher can 
succeed. One of the most wonderful exhibi- 
tions of the convention of 1923 was the laugh- 
ter and contempt with which classroom teachers 
greeted the news article of a novelist who 
made the wornout appeal to them as an over- 
ridden, submerged and suppressed. rank of 
workers in the field of education. They recog- 
nized it for what it really was, propaganda 
of the agencies of discord and division, and 
an indication that the National Education As- 
sociation as a unified force for education is 
commanding the respect which such agencies 
fear. 


Those agencies of discord are of two types, 
equally antagonistic to an educated public 
opinion and a teaching body working in unity 
regardless of rank. One type is the demagog, 
preaching radicalism and destruction, inciting 
suspicion and distrust of the great work of 
the educators of yesterday and today, aiming 
only at creating a proletariat in America 
ready to follow him blindly into chaos and dis- 
order, while he enriches himself at their ex- 
pense and through their gullibility. The sec- 
ond type is at the other end of the scale and 
includes a group of unpatriotic taxpayers, 
economists and corporate interests whose long- 
ing for increasing profits turns their attention 
to the schools as a place of saving and shuts 
their eyes to the consequences of permitting an 
uneducated and therefore unthinking, citi- 
zenry in a land of popular voting. 


Both of these agencies, and others I might 
name of less immediate danger, seek to con- 
trol the manner of education for the child of 
today, their hoped-for followers and victims of 
tomorrow. Whether they work together or in 
strife with each other, the end is the same and 
their main reliance is the destruction of the 
American ideal of public education. 


The bulwark of defense against such attacks 
is a body of teachers who reply to every at- 
tempt at splitting their ranks—as the National 
Education Association has already done—that 
we teachers realize the danger and that we 
stand together as the National Education As- 
sociation a unified force for adequate education 
for every child in the land, 
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Taxation and Education in Pennsylvania‘ 


FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 
New York State Senator, Clinton, N. Y. 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am not here to make a speech. There 

is only one man I know of who could 
make an interesting and human speech on 
the subject of taxation and that was Glad- 
stone and he has been dead a long time. I 
have come, however, to present certain facts 
about the subject of taxation related to edu- 
cation in your State. 

The question probably arises in your mind 
as to why I am here from another State. In 
the first place, I suppose I am here because 
I was invited to come, and in the second place 
because I really belong over here anyway. I 
was brought up in this State, both physically 
and educationally, in a little country village 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, nestling there 
in the hills, the Village of New Milford. 

I have lived for a good many years in the 
State of New York. I belong to the teaching 
profession myself. I have one of the chairs in 
political science in a little college named Ham- 
ilton in central New York. When I went there 
to teach, after graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, some fifteen years ago, I found that 
my instructors at Columbia University knew 
a great deal about Plato and Aristotle, but 
that none of them knew what William Barnes 
was thinking about in New York, or what 
Penrose was thinking about in Pennsylvania. 
When you teach political science you have to 
have a laboratory, just as you do in chemistry. 
You cannot build a political science laboratory 
under a roof on a college hill. So I began al- 
most immediately to work in a practical po- 
litical laboratory outside, and for seven years 
have been in the Senate of the State of New 
York, most of the time as Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Taxation and Retrench- 
ment. 

It is a good practical experience for a col- 
lege professor to take an active part in poli- 
tics. When I got into this laboratory work, 
as I call it, in the State of New York, I was 
a good deal more interested in the construc- 
tive side of it than I was in the destructive 
side, and one of the things that interested me 
very much was the tax system of the State 
of New York, which was very bad, as bad as 


*Delivered, Feb. 7, 1923, before the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, Harrisburg. 


yours is. If I say some uncomplimentary 
things about your tax system I want you to 
remember that most of it comes out of my ex- 
perience in the State of New York. 


_ Hit and Miss Tax System 

The tax systems in this country generally 
have been built up a good deal as the Penn- 
sylvania tax system was built up, by hit and 
iniss, by trial and error—mostly error. If you 
look into the tax systems of the various com- 
monwealths, you will find that most of them 
are now in a mess, that tax matters are tech- 
nical, and that there hasn’t been the attention 
paid to the subject from a scientific standpoint 
that there should have been. 

We got along very well when the country 
was younger and we got along very well when 
we needed only a little money; but when we 
come to times such as these, we have to look 
at tax matters and tax systems in a more 
straightforward, scientific fashion than we 
ever have done in our lives. 

I will talk first about certain preliminary, 
and in a way elementary, things so that you 
will perhaps understand more clearly why 
certain things have happened in your own tax 
system. 


Changes in Tax Systems 

At first, in a country like ours, we taxed 
real property, such as land, and personal prop- 
erty such as pianos, pictures and plows. That 
went very well in this country for a while; 
we didn’t need very much money; almost ev- 
erybody had a little property, real and per- 
sonal; and such property served as a fair basis 
of reasonably equal taxation. But soon there 
grew up a great volume of a different kirid 
of wealth. We developed tremendous indus- 
trial and manufacturing enterprises and, as 
a result of this kind of business, in a great 
state like yours there came very large profits 
that were properly taxable. 

Then we began to move in this country from 
the standpoint of taxing property to the stand- 
point of taxing also income from wealth, in- 
come from business, business profits. The 
great economic changes that have come over 
the country have brought in their train a vast 
increase in the range of subjects for taxation, 
in marked contrast to the condition in the 
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earlier days when they had nothing to tax 
but real and ordinary personal property. And 
so, in a state like New York, and some other 
states, when we found that it was no longer 
fair to tax simply general property, so-called, 
we went on and taxed the property of finan- 
cial institutions of all kinds, national banks, 
state banks, trust companies; and we taxed 
the great public utilities corporations which 
had begun to develop. Strangely enough, we 
taxed the public utilities corporations more 
heavily than we taxed other kinds of corpora- 
tions, because the public utilities corporations, 
with their transmission lines, which they can- 
not tear up, were there to stay and we could get 
at them just as we could get at the farm or the 
house. You probably have followed the same 
principle in this state. 


And then we went on in the State of New 
York to tax some other things. We taxed in- 
heritances. You have begun to do it too. In- 
heritances, we said, were easy money and 
therefore the proper thing to tax. And pretty 
soon we taxed the transfers of stock on Wall 
Street, the Stock Exchange—easy money for 
some one. And then we taxed the motor traffic 
of the State as the highways developed; not 
exactly a sign of easy money though—maybe 
a sign of mortgages; but nevertheless we 
taxed them, because it was an overt sign that 
there was property somewhere connected with 
this individual, and the roads had to be kept 
up, and so we taxed motor traffic. That is, 
in the State of New York we went on past 
taxing merely property and began to tax other 
things, and classify other kinds of property, 
and tax each in line with what it was able to 
bear. 

Manufacturing Corporations 

Among other things, we taxed our manufac- 
turing corporations 414% on their net profits 
and we have done that ever since 1917. That 
idea grew slowly. The thought long was in 
New York State that manufacturing corpora- 
tions needed nurturing. After they got strong- 
ly and healthily established, they didn’t want 
to be taxed, but they came in New York to see 
that it wasn’t fair to have others shouldering 
their share of the burden of supporting gov- 


ernment, and they came in, and what do you - 


suppose was the amount received from manu- 
facturing corporations in New York State year 
before last? Forty-four millions of dollars. 
In Pennsylvania they contribute almost noth- 
ing because you haven’t yet come to the point 
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where your great manufacturing corporation 
considers itself obligated to the whole Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. We reached that 
point in New York and we got without any 
trouble at all and without any signs of in- 
justice at all to where all are glad to help 
bear the burden of the increasing cost of gov- 
ernment. This year we get from manufactur- 
ing sources thirty-five to forty-five millions. 


A Personal Income Tax 

In New York State we also have something 
you haven’t here, a personal income tax at 
a low rate: 1 per cent up to ten thousand dol- 
lars, 2 per cent up to fifty thousand and 3 
per cent beyond that. We graduate the tax. 
Why did we do it at the time the Federal In- 
come Tax bore so heavily on the resources of 
the State? In the first place we made up our 
minds there is no tax in the world so perfectly 
representing the ability to pay as an income 
tax upon an individual or upon a corporation 
for that matter. The second thing was that 
we felt that it was highly important that each 
one who could pay some direct tax should do 
so. We want to keep it just as low as we can. 
We made it only a one per cent tax for most 
who pay. It is very important in a State like 
yours or ours that a very large number of 
people who have ability to pay something 
should pay it directly so that they will keep 
their eye on what is going on in Harrisburg 
and what is going on in Albany. That form 
of taxation, the direct form, providing you 
keep the rate low, as we have done, is the best 
kind of tax for a great number of individuals 
who have the ability to pay something. It is 
a great thing to have them look at all times at 
the state government. It makes better citi- 
zens and a better government at Albany and 
at Harrisburg. 


Personal Property Taxation 

We found also in New York that the old 
tax on personal property, on tangible things 
like pictures or pianos, or books, or farm ma- 
chinery, or whatever it might be, and the tax 
on intangible property, like the tax on securi- 
ties of every sort, was getting to be more and 
more a poor kind of taxation. There really 
was very little collected from this tax. Much 
personal property is stuff that can hide itself 
away very easily. If it is owned in New York 
it can be stored away in a safety deposit box 
somewhere else. We have practically stopped 
taxing personal property in the State of New 
York. Such a tax is unfair and unjust. Some 











pay, but a very large number of people get 
out of it entirely because they can hide away 
their personal wealth. I must say that, in 
looking into your situation, you have succeeded 
better in personal property taxation than we 
did in New York State, but after all there has 
been a very large amount of evasion in the 
State of Pennsylvania so far as personal tax- 
ation is concerned and that is one of the things 
you must bear in mind. And evasion also in 
the assessment of your property generally. I 
know it to be so in the State of New York 
and I know there is a vast amount of injus- 
tice involved in the taxation of real property 
all over the State of New York and I think 
in Pennsylvania too. 

We found in New York, and I think you will 
here when you come to inquire, that there is 
a vast amount of inequality in existing tax- 
ation. We found in the business taxes of the 
State of New York, differences such as re- 
quiring some corporations to pay 4%% on 
their profits and other corporations, public 
utilities, paying as high as 44% on their 
profits. 

I, of course, haven’t had time to delve deeply 
into the conditions of Pennsylvania, but I 
think I have some facts of interest to you. In 
Pennsylvania it is rather difficult to delve into 
your questions of taxation and finance, just as 


it was in New York. Facts and figures aren’t - 


out in the open where you can put your fingers 
on the tables. Your Auditor General has a 
fine volume of financial statistics of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania which I think is 
a rather new volume. At least I was not able 
to get an earlier copy. It is a very good thing 
and I think it should be continued because the 
people ought to know about the taxes and fi- 
nancial matters in the State. 

You ought to have an exhaustive inquiry 
into taxation in Pennsylvania, as we have had 
in the State of New York. We found that we 
had to keep very close to the Legislature. As 
a matter of fact, I think the best work we 
have is done by Committees of the Legisla- 
ture, fine fellows interested thoroughly in do- 
ing things absolutely on the merits and at the 
same time reporting directly back to their 
comrades. We have gotten the best results in 
that way. 

The First State Budget 

It is evident, judging from Governor Pin- 
chot’s message, that on the financial side—en- 
tirely aside from the tax side—you have been 
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drifting in Pennsylvania, and I think Gov- 
ernor Pinchot was entirely right in taking that 
problem, the question of expenditure of money, 
and straightening it out first. You all under- 
stand, of course, that under him you have your 
first state budget in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that is a great advance. « It is just 
as necessary for a state as it is for a man with 
a family that expenditures should be kept 
within the income. You notice in the Gover- 
nor’s message that he does not ask for any 
new taxes, but he speaks of what should be 
the guiding principle in the new provisions 
of the school subsidy laws for Pennsylvania. 
He says that the guiding principle should be 
equalization on the basis of effort and ability 
to pay; and that, I think, is an absolutely sound 
principle. 

If you try to equalize the tax burden in the 
State on the basis of ability to pay, as the 
Governor suggests, this will bring the State 
Government very soon, and the Legislature 
and the Governor, to an inquiry into the tax 
system of Pennsylvania, a thorough-going in- 
quiry either by a commission or—as I prefer 
very much for practical purposes—a com- 
mittee of the Legislature. My judgment is 
that if you follow the general principle which 
the Governor has laid down, of trying to es- 
tablish equality on the basis of ability to pay, 
if you establish reasonable equality and justice 
in the State of Pennsylvania, you will get all 
the funds you need for education and for any 
other important or immediate purpose without 
any particular increases at all, except where 
present inequality points to payment by those 
who have not paid before. 


System of Taxation Is Very Old 

As somebody has described another financial 
system, so I will describe the present tax sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania: “A chaotic collection of 
unrelated expedients for raising money.” That 
is a perfect description, I think, of the present 
tax system of Pennsylvania. There are cer- 
tain other facts that I want to note: in the 
first place, the age, the antiquity, of most of 
the attempts that you make to raise revenue. 
In your state revenue you do have a few mod- 
ern elements. You have, for example, the re- 
cent gasoline tax of one cent on a gallon. I 


* understand you raised three millions from that, 


used for a special purpose. The inheritance 
tax, which is modern and very recent, from 
which you raised eleven millions. Motor license 


(Continued on page 90) 
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How Will High School Students Function 
As Citizens? 


JOHN BACON LEEDS 


Late Professor of Sociology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE public school system of Pennsylvania 
has worked out a splendid course of 
training in citizenship. Studies in civ- 

ics in all the elementary grades, followed by 
courses in community civics, in vocational- 
economic civics and in problems of American 
democracy, are supplemented by a presenta- 
tion of history calculated to interpret the 
causes of the rise and fall of races and nations, 
as a warning or an example to us. 

A discussion during Schoolmen’s Week at 
the University of Pennsylvania with J. Lynn 
Barnard, Director of Social Studies of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, indi- 
cated that an illuminating investigation would 
lie along the line of ascertaining from high 
school seniors, from instructors in social stud- 
ies and from principals an answer to the 
query, “How will High School Students Func- 
tion as Citizens?” For this purpose most of 
the high schools of Philadelphia were visited 
and. many students interviewed. In some 
schools the investigator met all the seniors; 
in others, only one or more sections of the 
senior class. 

Much diversity in the social studies was 
found, depending upon the interest of the prin- 
cipal, the head of the department, or the mem- 
bers of the faculty. On the average, women 
principals and instructors in Philadelphia high 
schools are more actively interested in the so- 
cial studies than are the men. This is largely 
due to the activity of Jessie C. Evans, head 
of the department of Social Studies at the 
William Penn high school. In several high 
schools the department is called History and 
Commerce, carrying on the tendency of an 
earlier androcentric culture to interpret his- 
tory as the background of the economic devel- 
opment of the nation, rather than considering 
the latter as one phase of the larger vision of 
community obligations and services. 

In a few high schools a course in Social 
Problems deals with questions of our defective, 
delinquent and dependent classes. 

The plan was to put to a group of senior 
students the query, “How will you function 
as citizens after you leave high school?” 


The first reaction was usually silence. Stu- 
dents were well grounded in the rudiments of 
social conduct—not to throw paper in the street 
and not to destroy public property. But how 
to take part in positive, communal self-gov- 
ernment seemed a new idea. After a short 
hesitation, some one usually suggested that he 
would vote. “Is that all you will do as a good 
citizen?” “No, I will take part in selecting 
candidates.” “How?” “By joining a party 
and participating in the primary elections.” 
“Are there no matters of community welfare 
which can be better handled in other ways 
than through political parties?” Here is ‘where 
the real difficulty arose. 


A group in one high school, when asked if 
they had ever heard of any local Improvement 
Association sat in suspended animation until 
they were informed that such an organization 
not only existed, but even met in their own 
school building, which brought a self-accusing 
laugh from the class. But‘ was the failure 
to know the Improvement Association by those 
who should be the well trained citizens of the 
near future the fault of the students, their 
teacher or the Association? 


When it was suggested that the students 
join the Improvement Association a lad ‘voiced 
what is probably a general feeling, “They’d 
treat us like kids.” Conference with several 
members of the faculty corroborated such a 
probable direful outcome of an attempt to 
function by young citizens. Then some one 
suggested a junior membership. 


Attention was next directed to our civic 
organizations having a city-wide membership. 
Out of several hundred students taking part 
in these discussions not over one out of a 
hundred had any definite ideas regarding the 
existence of the Philadelphia City Club and 
the Civic Club, and none could explain the 
activities of these organizations. However, 
when mention was made of the Civic Club’s 
Leagues of Good Citizenship, until recently 
functioning in many of the grade schools under 
the leadership of Mrs. Thos. C. Scattergood, 
numbers of students recalled with satisfac- 
tion this excellent work. 
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Discussion of the plan of junior member- 
ships fin our present civic clubs with prin- 
cipals, teachers and members of these clubs 
developed a nearly unanimous feeling that 
there would probably not be an enthusiastic 
welcome to active young folks of every race, 
religion, economic status and intellectual and 
moral development; nor, where there might 
be a willingness to receive such members, 
would there be an understanding of how to 
co-operate successfully with the young people. 


Students in all the high schools called the 
attention of the investigator to the fact that 
they are functioning at present as citizens of 
a community (the School) through partici- 
pation in their student government organiza- 
tions. The idea was evolved that next Sep- 
tember each senior class should form itself into 
a Community Association, be instructed in its 
future opportunities and activities during the 
school year, and continue as an alumni or- 
ganization functioning as a civic association, 
with each class adding. its numbers to the 
membership. Thus within ten years such or- 
ganizations of well trained citizens, growing 
out of each high school, would become effective 
instruments through which our high school 
students might function as adult citizens, re- 
paying a hundred fold the wise investment 
made by the community in the years of civic 
training in the public schools. 


The chief value of this investigation lies 
not in a consideration of the various plans 
suggested whereby graduates may function ef- 
fectively as citizens. What it does reveal is 
the fact that the co-ordination of preparation 
with function has not yet been made in this 
field. The success of a course in Vocational 
Civics is shown when students get better po- 
sitions in the business world and fill them ac- 
ceptably. That local community or that state 
which first discovers how to get its educated 
youth functioning efficiently as a socially con- 
scious organized citizenship will make a con- 
tribution in the educational, civic and political 
fields worthy of wide attention. 





Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their governors 
must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives—James Davidson. 





The nation as a whole has the obligation of 
measures towards its children, as a whole, as 
will yield to them an equal opportunity at 
their start in life—Herbert Hoover. 


October, 1923 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
CHARLES E. SKINNER 
New York University 

Modern society demands economy in the 
educative process. The increase of our social 
inheritance in the last century has resulted in 
a lengthening of the period of preparation for 
the world’s work. As a consequence of this 
growing complexity and the increasing de- 
mands of society, a more adequate training is 
necessary if man is to cope with the problems 
of life. Under present methods of instruc- 
tion it takes from twenty-two to thirty years 
to get the preparation needed. The problem 
now is to find ways and means of economizing 
in the educative process. Visual education 
facilitates this saving. 

Not only enthusiasts but leading educators 
throughout the country are working upon this 
subject. National, State and local educational 
associations are discussing visual education at 
their meetings and appointing committees for 
further investigation. States, e. g. New York 
and Texas and cities, e. g. New York, Newark, 
Detroit, Berkeley, Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Evanston have established departments of vis- 
ual education. Boards of education are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars annually for such 
visual aids as museum exhibits, maps, charts, 
models, stereographs, slides and films. As a 
result of this the number of manufacturers of 
visual educational equipment is growing. 

Education on the subject is promoted by the 
circulation of slides and films from such Uni- 
versity Extension Departments as Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Texas and Oklahoma; the ap- 
pearance of reliable picture encyclopedias; the 
editing of stereographs and slide sets by such 
educators as Frank McMurray and the. in- 
creasing number of journals devoted to infor- 
mation on this subject, e. g. “Visual Edu- 
cation,” edited by W. C. Bagley. 

The importance of visual education has re- 
sulted in organizations such as The Visual In- 
struction Association of America, The Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruction, The So-. 
ciety of Visual Education and the possibility: 
of a National Association under the auspices; 
of the N. E. A. schools of higher education, 
e. g. College of the City of New York, Western 
Reserve, Oklahoma and: Kansas have courses: 
on this subject and the University of Chicago 
has been granted $10,000 for the prosecution 
of research in Visual Education. 

Belief in visual education is merely an 
acknowledgment of the importance of the eye 
as an avenue through which we experience 
the material world. Newspapers, philanthropic 
organizations and industrial concerns make use 
of the pictorial and diagrammatic methods. 
Visual methods are widely used for instruc- 
tional purposes, sales promotion, advertising, 
vocational and shop practice education, 
Americanization, money raising campaigns, 
churches, entertainments, public improvements, 
and agricultural extension. The graphic 
methods of presentation will accomplish what 
would require pages of description or hours 
of oral argument. 
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Organizing Your Community Study 


HERBERT J. STACK 


Supervisor in Secondary Schools, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


ANY cities, towns and counties in 
M Pennsylvania and throughout the 

United States are interesting them- 
selves in a search for material that will be most 
valuable and worth while in geography, civics, 
history, science and the industrial studies. 
Our new manuals in secondary education have 
opened up an excellent approach for a reor- 
ganization of our courses of studies to fit vital 
educational needs of our communities. Accord- 
ingly the question is just how to organize a 
community survey that will be most worth 
while for the great mass of our school popula- 
tion. 

A number of cities including Newark, Phil- 
adelphia, New Orleans and New York have 
community books usually written by teachers 
and used in various grades of the public 
schools. The larger cities have funds available 
for printing such material and distributing it 
enroughout the schools. 

The following plan that has been worked 
out in Johnstown is perhaps more readily 
adaptable and valuable in that it can be quite 
readily used by either small towns, cities or 
counties; there is practically no cost connected 
with the undertaking; it involves pupil activ- 
ity and the study of the particular feature in 
the natural environment; it makes available 
interesting and valuable material from the 
pupil’s point of view; it involves correlation 
and articulation between different subjects and 
schools; it ties up the home, industry and the 
community with the classroom; it can be 
worked out in single units such as junior or 
senior high school or in a number of different 
units and it sifts out the basal experiences of 
the community life and prepares them for a 
logical presentation in the course of study. 

With these ideas in mind the committee in 
charge of this study worked out the following 
plan which can readily be adapted to other 
communities wishing to make a similar study. 

1. The Project. “The Book of 
pared by the pupils and teachers of the 
public schools for use in the classes in civics, 


history, science, geography, English and vo- 
cational subjects 

2. The Purpose. To make a study of our 
community and work out complete information 
regarding its history, geography, industrial 





” pre- 





No. 4 


life and any other features that have con- 
tributed to our social welfare. 

3. The Plan. The several geography, his- 
tory, civics and other teachers are to be allotted 
subjects to be developed in their classes. This 
material will be edited by the teacher concerned 
and‘sent in to the Board of Editors as that par- 
ticular school’s contribution. City government 
bureaus, public welfare organizations and in- 
dustrial concerns will be asked to aid in giving 
the pupil committees all the information that 
they have available. The press will be given 
information regarding this survey so that they 
may help in giving publicity. 

The material as organized by the Board 
of Editors will be submitted for multigraphing 
to the commercial departments of the various 
schools. It will be multigraphed on standard 
8% x 11 sheets, the stencils to be retained for 
a later edition. Pupils in various classes 
should be organized into study parties 
to go out personally and study the problems 
assigned. The pages will then be sorted and 
bound either loose leaf or stapled together into 
a solid book. The Art Department will be 
asked to submit specimen covers, the best to 
be adopted for general use and a sufficient 
number made for the entire edition. 

This plan is submitted at a meeting of the 
committee selected from the supervisors, de- 
partment heads and teachers. To this meeting 
civic leaders and press representatives are in- 
vited. An attempt is thus made to get the 
whole-hearted co-operation of teachers, pupils 
and other citizens. A slogan may be adopted 
such as “Know your city,” “Why is a 
good place to live” or “A Bigger and Better 








Following this, the plan for the organization 
and composition of the book is taken up and 
special features allotted to various schools. 

4. Composition and Organization of the 
Study. Cuts, graphs and drawings that might 
be helpful should accompany the reports. Ar- 
ticles written by outside experts should be re- 
written by the pupils into the language of 
secondary school pupils. Headings and sub- 
headings should be distinct and data should 
be interesting, to the point and not too exhaus- 
tive. In order to provide for changes in ar- 
rangement and data the material will be kept 
in mimeographed form for one year until it 
is reorganized for publishing. The material 
may then be organized with cover, assigned to 
the art department; dedication; introductory, 
the purpose of the study; foreword, by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools or the Editor; table: 
of contents and extracts from the courses of 
study -y geography, civics, science, etc. 

Part 1—How our city has developed. The 
history of our city might take up the early 
history of Pennsylvania, the founding of our 
town, the early community life, important 
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events in our history, men who have contributed 
most to our public life, etc. The geography 
and resources would take up studies of our 
natural scenery, mining and agricultural re- 
sources, the geographical features, etc. The 
growth of our city would include the advan- 
tages of our location, early beginnings of in- 
dustry, events that have contributed toward 
our growth, early churches, schools, etc., in 
the community. 

Part 2. The community and industrial life 
in our city. Education would deal with the pub- 
lic schools, their purpose and place, parochial 
schools, Americanization, school gardens, 
our school standards, etc. Parks and public 
recreations, the churches of our city, the gov- 
ernment should each have a place. Welfare 
organizations in our community would include 
the work of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts, charity organizations, Sal- 
vation Army, hospitals, ete. Civic organiza- 
tions that serve our community might include 
the actual work of the Rotary Club, Kiwanis, 
the Chamber of Commerce, etc. How our city 
looks out for us by means of the fire depart- 
ment, street trees, water supply, police depart- 


Origin of the Names of Pennsylvania Counties 


FRED BRENCKMAN 
Editor of the “Pennsylvania Grange News” 


HE names by which we know the sixty- 
seven counties of Pennsylvania were 
well chosen and fittingly bestowed. Not 

a few of these names are among the greatest 
in American history; others hark back to the 
mother country and helped to make the first 
settlers feel at home in their new environment; 
those of Indian origin are pleasant to hear. 

In alphabetical order, the significance of the 
county names of Pennsylvania is as follows: 

Adams county is the namesake of John Adams, 
second President of the United States. It is recorded 
that about the time its name was to be selected, 
Adams with a train of attendants and a military 
escort traversed the county on his way to the new 
seat of government at Washington. 

Allegheny is of Indian origin. According to Indian 
tradition, a tribe known as the Alligewi, a people of 
gigantic form, inhabited the territory between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi River. 

Armstrong county bears the name of Colonel John 


Armstrong, who commanded the forces that defeated: 


the Indians at Fort Kittanning in 1756. 
Beaver was named in honor of a celebrated Indian 
chief, Tamaque, the equivalent of Beaver in English. 

Bedford was so named for the Duke of Bedford. 

Berks county derives its name from the fact that 
Admiral Penn, the father of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, owned lands along the Thames in Berkshire, 
England. 

Blair county perpetuates the name of Hon. John 
Blair, Jr., an early resident prominent in the affairs 
of Pennsylvania. 

Bradford county, originally called Ontario, was 
given its present name, in honor of William Bradford, 
who served as attorney general during the second 
administration of President Washington. 
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ment and health department would be material 
for another section. 

Our transportation and commercial facili- 
ties, gas and electricity, the work of the public 
library, fraternal organizations in our com- 
munity life, industries and business life in our 
city, our banks and what they do, vocational 
opportunities and the place of our city in the 
county and state should all be included. 

5. The Uses of This Material. In as much 
as this material has been organized around 
the courses of study it should be used as a 
source of material in enriching the work of 
our upper grades and the high school. In a 
school system organized around the new state 
course of study it might be used ‘in the follow- 
ing subjects: 6th grade—vocational civics; 7th 
grade—U. S. history, geography of Pennsyl- 
vania, general science; 8th grade—community 
civics, general science, vocational guidance; 
9th grade—science, vocational and economic 
civics and 12th grade—Problems of Democracy. 

There are still available for distribution a 
few copies of Vol. 2 of the “Book of Johns- 
town” that may be helpful to cities which are 
undertaking similar studies. 





Bucks, one of the three original counties, was in 
some of the early papers designated as Buckingham, 
the name of one of the important shires of England. 

Butler was named for General Richard Butler of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, who won distinction as a sol- 
dier under Gates at Saratoga, Washington at Mon- 
mouth, Wayne at Stony Point and Lafayette at York- 
town. He lost his life while leading a division of 
General St. Clair’s forces against the Indians in Ohio 
in 1791. 

Cambria county numbered among its early settlers 
a colony of Welsh; Cambria, the ancient name of 
Wales, means a land of mountains. 

Cameron county came into being in 1860, when 
Simon Cameron, Secretary of War in Lincoln’s Cabinet, 
Ambassador to Russia and United States Senator, was 
a dominant figure in Pennsylvania politics. 

Carbon is one of the group of counties in which 
anthracite coal, largely composed of carbon, is found. 

Center county occupies the geographical center of 
the State. 

Chester, the town, was first called Upland. One of 
those who made the voyage across the Atlantic with 
Penn in the ship Welcome was a friend named Pear- 
son. Penn is reported to have said: ‘‘Providence hath 
brought us safe here. Thou hast been the companion 
of my perils. What wilt thou that I should call this 
place?” “Chester,’”’ said Pearson, in remembrance 
of the place from which he had come in England. 
Penn replied that it should be called Chester, and that 
when the land should be divided into counties, one of 
them should be called by the same name. 

Clarion county was organized in 1839. The name 
was applied to the locality from the ‘“Clarion-like 
echoes coming from the defeated Indians of the ‘Corn- 
planter’ tribe at the Battle of Brady’s Bend.” 

Clearfield received its name from a comparatively 
clear field in which the buffaloes roamed. 

Clinton derives its name from De Witt Clinton, the 
builder of the Erie Canal and a governor of New York. 

Columbia is a name whose origin goes back to 
Christopher Columbus. 
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Crawford was named for Colonel William Crawford, 
a soldier of the Revolution. At the request of Wash- 
ington, he led a force of men against the Indians of 
northern Ohio. Falling into the hands of the enemy 
at Sandusky in 1782 he was tortured to death. 

Cumberland county derives its name from one of 
the maritime counties of England. 

Dauphin county was organized just after the close 
of the Revolution. In view of the help France had 
given the Colonies in their fight for independence, 
Dauphin county was named in honor of the heir to 
the French throne. 

Delaware county, like the river and bay, commemo- 
rates the name of Lord De la Warr. 

Elk county received its name from the fact that 
elk were abundant in that section. 

Erie is an Indian name which meant panther or 
wild cat. An ancient tribe on the borders of Lake 
Erie was known by this name. 

Fayette county was named for General Lafayette. 

Forest county took its name from the fact that a 
hundred years after other sections of the State were 
well populated, this section was still a primitive forest. 

Franklin county is one of the numerous namesakes 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

Fulton was named for Robert Fulton, the inventor 
of the steamboat, a native of Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Greene perpetuates the name of General Nathaniel 
Greene, one of the most famous of Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

Huntingdon is said to have been christened in honor 
of the Countess of Huntingdon. 

Indiana county, a fertile region, was well populated 
by Indians; hence the name. 

Jefferson county was formed in 1804 when Thomas 
Jefferson was President of the United States. 

Juniata is an adaption of a word of the Iroquois 
Indians which meant “standing stone.” 

Lackawanna is also an Indian name, signifying the 
meeting of two streams, 

Lancaster; the fourth county to be established in 
the State, later furnished the territory out of which 
were carved a dozen other counties. It is the name- 
sake of an English county. 

Lawrence was formed in 1849. Many of the men 
of the county had participated in Perry’s famous 
battle on Lake Erie. The name of Perry’s flagship, 
the Lawrence, gave rise to the name of the county. 

Lebanon derived its name from the far-famed Leba- 
non of the Bible. 

Lehigh is derived from the Indian word Lechau, 
meaning “the forks.””’ The name was first applied to 
the river Lehigh. 

Luzerne, one of our most historic counties, is named 
for Chevalier de la Luzerne, ambassador from France 
to the United States. 

Lycoming is an Indian name which signified the 
place of a sandy lick. 

McKean county was organized in 1804. Thomas 
McKean, who was born in Chester county, was then 
governor of the State and the county bears his name. 
Prior to his election to the governorship, McKean was 
for twenty-two yeurs chief justice of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania. 

Mercer county is named for a Revolutionary hero, 
General Hugh Mercer, who was born in Scotland. He 
was with Braddock in the expedition against the 
Indians in Pennsylvania. He commanded a brigade 
in the Revolution and was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Princeton. Mercer county, New Jersey, is 
also named in his honor. 

Mifflin county also perpetuates the name of a Revo- 
lutionary general, Thomas Mifflin, who was of Quaker 
parentage and was born in Philadelphia. He was the 
first governor under the Constitution of 1790. 

Monroe is named for James Monroe, the fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Montgomery county is claimed by some authorities 
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to have been named for General Richard Montgomery, 
who died at Quebec. Others assert the county was 
named for General John Montgomery, who commanded 
the Pennsylvania militia at Brandywine and German- 
town, 

Montour is a name that figures largely in the Indian 
affairs of Pennsylvania. One writer of reputation 
says the county was named for “Madam” Montour, 
widow of Roland Montour, a Seneca Indian chief. 
Another version has it that the county bears the name 
of Andrew Montour, who was partly of Indian blood. 

Northampton was named after Northamptonshire, 
England. 

Northumberland also took its name from an English 
shire. 

Perry county is a tribute to Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry, the hero of the naval exploit on Lake 
Erie. 

Philadelphia is a Bible name, meaning “Brotherly 
Love.” 

Pike commemorates the name of General Zebulon 
Pike, who led various exploring expeditions for the 
United States government. On one of these he dis- 
covered Pikes Peak in the Rocky Mountains. He 
was killed in the war of 1812. 

Potter is the namesake of General James Potter, 
who was commended by Washington for his “activity 
and vigilance.” 

Schuylkill took its name from the river Schuylkill, 
a word of Dutch origin, meaning “hidden creek.” 

Snyder was so christened in honor of Simon Snyder, 
who was governor of Pennsylvania from 1808 to 1817. 
He was the first of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch 
governors, 

Somerset comes from the English county of the 
same name. 

Sullivan is another county that was named for a 
Revolutionary hero, General John Sullivan, who was 
born in Maine and who was judge of a United States 
District Court in New Hampshire at the time of his 
death in 1795. Washington commissioned him to lead 
the famous expedition against the Indians after the 
Massacre of Wyoming. 

Susquehanna is an Indian name taken from Assisku- 
hanna, meaning a “dark or roily river.” 

Tioga is a corruption of the Iroquois word Diahoga, 
meaning ‘the forks,’ as of two streams. 

Union has reference to our Union of States. 

Venango derived its name from an ancient Indian 
village which stood at the junction of French creek 
and the Allegheny river. 

Warren county was named for General Joseph War- 
ren, who was killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Washington was named in honor of the Father of 
his Country, who had many early adventures in that 
section of Pennsylvania, then claimed by Virginia. 

Wayne county was named for General Anthony 
Wayne of Revolutionary fame who was a native of 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. His capture of Stony 
Point, where he was wounded, was one of his many 
exploits. General Wayne commanded a division in 
the Continental army known as the Pennsylvania 
Line, which he led in many campaigns. This division 
was rated as one of the best in the service. It saved 
the day for Washington at Monmouth. Wayne's last 
great public service was rendered in his successful 
campaign against the Indians in Ohio after two other 
expeditions under less competent leadership had met 
with disaster. 

Westmoreland was organized in 1773. It was chris- 
tened after the English county of that name. 

Wyoming comes from Meechawoming, which in the 
language of the Delawares means “great plains” 

York county, which formed a part of Lancaster until 
1749, was named for the English county of York. 


There have been no new counties organized 
in Pennsylvania since 1878, when Lackawanna 
was carved out of the territory of Luzerne. 
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THE SCHOOL BOND ISSUE CAMPAIGN 
AT AMBRIDGE 

Ambridge needed a new school building. 
Four hundred children in grades 1 and 2 
were on half day sessions. 850 children from 
grades 7 and 8 and the high school were 
crowded into a school building whose capacity 
was 500. 

Three months before March 20, 1922 most 
people expected the bond issue to fail. But it 
went through with a vote of 1,019 in favor 
and 240 against it and now Ambridge will have 
a new $385,000 school building with modern 
equipment. 

How such a change was brought about in 
the attitude of Ambridge voters is the story of 
a Bond Issue Campaign carried on by teachers, 
pupils, school board and friends of education 
under the direction of Superintendent Samuel 
Fausold. 

A public mass meeting was held at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, at which the insti- 
tute speakers, Dr. F. H. Green and Dr. Orton 
Lowe; the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Mellot, and Superintendent Fausold 
spoke for the Bond Issue. Later a winter 
chautauqua was held in Ambridge and citi- 
zens not connected with the school board spoke 
at these meetings in behalf of the proposition. 
Throughout the entire campaign speakers were 
provided to present the subject to various clubs 
and civic bodies. A voter who attended any 
public meetings whatsoever was sure to re- 
ceive some information about the Bond Issue 
before the campaign closed. 

The Art Supervisor, Elisabeth Stewart, be- 
gan early in the school term to make the Bond 
Issue Campaign a project for posters. Prin- 
cipals and teachers co-operated and the pupils 
made at least 500 posters dealing with this 
project. These posters were displayed in the 
schools and four days before the special elec- 
tion the boys and girls were asked to take 
their posters to business houses for display. 
Naturally each took his poster to a firm which 
his family patronized and ali the business men 
displayed them. Some of the posters were 
displayed in the churches the Sunday before 
the election. Wherever the voter turned he 
saw a striking poster with such a slogan as— 
Too crowded for comfort. Vote Yes; Shoot 
the Bond Issue through; Carry the Bond Issue 
over the top; All aboard for the new school; 
Make us happy. Vote Yes. 

The teachers instructed the pupils from the 
first grade up as to the need of a new school 
building so that the children might contribute 
facts on the subject at home. Blue print tables 
of statistics on the crowded conditions were 
posted. One blue print showed the growth in 
school population from 400 in 1905 to 2,930 in 
1923. The estimated enrollment for 1924 
‘ was 3,430, the capacity, 2,432, making an ex- 
cess enrollment of 746. At the bottom of the 
print was the slogan: Blot out excess by voting 
Yes, March 20, 1928. Another blue print 
dealt with pupil and teacher capacity in the 
Ambridge Schools. With a pupil capacity of 


2,432 and a teacher capacity of 60 Ambridge 
schools had an excess of 498 pupils and 13 
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teachers. The slogan which concluded this 
blue print was: Is another building needed in 
Ambridge? Two weeks before the election white 
pamphlets on whose cover was a hand pointing 
to the words “This is your business. Read it,” 
were distributed to the children and used as a 
text by the teachers. Then they were taken 
home to the parents. 

These pamphlets were filled with facts as 
to the need of a new school. Cuts illustrated 
the crowded conditions and poor lighting in 
the schools under existing conditions, a first 
floor plan of the proposed building was in- 
cluded and educational facts were given under 
the captions: A Few Enrollment Figures; 400 
Little Children on Half Day Sessions; Deplor- 
able Conditions in High School Building; A 
Flexible Type of Building; Location; A Com- 
munity Center; What Other School Districts 
Are Doing; The Cost; Why the Plan is Eco- 
nomical. The pamphlets concluded with “Your 
opportunity”—in bold faced type—“March 20 
will be the date for voting on this proposition. 
If you favor the Issue, place an X opposite 
the word yes on the ballot.” 

Hand bills having prints of the proposed 
school building with a few simple facts about 
its need, were distributed at manufacturing 
plants as the men came home from work the 
evening before election. 

To make the campaign exciting at the elev- 
enth hour the “antis” woke up to the fact that 
the Bond Issue was going through. They be- 
gan circulating hand bills objecting to the 
Bond Issue on the ground that the building 
site was undesirable. The hand bills carried 
slogans typical of the “antis:” If you don’t 
want your taxes increased, Vote No; If you 
don’t want that $385,000 school built in a mud 
hole, Vote No; If you have any pride in the 
future of your town, Vote No; No difference 
what propoganda is spread go look for your- 
self and Vote No. The building site is worth 
3 times what the school board paid for it 6 
years ago, it is centrally located with plenty 
of room for expansion and a complete athletic 
field. The voters had been educated in these 
facts by the Bond Issue campaign and the 
“Antis” handbill helped rather than hindered 
the cause. 

And so after months of campaigning the 
morning of March 20 came. Each father of a 
child in one of the first three grades found by 
his breakfast plate a card which had been 
sent home from school and placed at Daddy’s 
plate by Mamma and Kiddy in confidence. It 
read: “Father and Mother! Do not forget me 
today. Tuesday, March 20.” The psychology of 
this little card was very effective. Parents 
could not resist their children. Of course the 
Bond Issue went through big. Teachers, par- 
ents and friends of education met at the polls 
to vote Yes. 

And that is the story of how a good cause 
that was failing was changed into a success 
by the enthusiasm and energy of a superinten- 
dent and his corps of teachers supported by 
an able school board. 

- \ Some of the posters are reproduced on page 
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The Stay-In-School Campaign in Reading 


THOMAS B. SMYTHE 


President of Teachers Association, Reading, Pa. 


education shown by the comparatively 

small proportion of eligible school chil- 
dren continuing through school to the end of 
the 12th grade is a frequent cause of com- 
ment to all interested in education. 


" «4 tremendous loss of opportunity in 


The contributing causes are varied and in 
many individual cases cannot be definitely as- 
certained even by questioning the child him- 
self. With a view to classifying these causes 
and as far as possible removing them in indi- 
vidual cases, the following plan was adopted 
by the Alumni Association of the Reading 
High School. 

Each high school principal was supplied 
with a number of postal cards addressed to 
the Secretary of the Committee who was asked 
to fill in the necessary information. 


DRG sre:iye.esihqiaisiseiscee erent 

My dear Mrs. Jones: 
Mamie OPIN. Ci ccdsiacwcees es MES oio'shecics eae 
PEGG in anise wis ty ss 505 KS ae ae eee Wiaraee sieie's 
General Standing ....080si06s6< COMBOS o:5i5:scidirees' 


has left this school. I shall be glad if your com- 


to continue in 


2 , : him 
mittee will use its efforts to induce hoot 
her school, 


The secretary copied this information on a 
double card (with return) and mailed it to a 
member of the Calling Committee, who vis- 
ited the home to see the parents as well as 
the child, and to use his efforts to persuade 
a return to school. 


R. H. S. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


BPRGCL, wisn cssie-ccote eareresiea eos 
I GPAR INE oo is ola 5e oid se Ge estes swe eleaier 
Will you kindly call on 
pn Seen gre coe ea ABRs 5055 on s CONESE S555 516 5+ 
WEARERS A Gsins acu eae General Standing.......... 


who has just left school. 


REASONS FOR CONTINUING SCHOOL: 


To boost the school and city 

‘To continue worthwhile friendships 

To qualify for higher types of occupations 

To increase the ultimate earning power 

To advance socially 

To be able to take a more intelligent part in civic life 

To be able to appreciate the — things of life 
as books, music, at Dag natu 

Sadie E. Schule, 


NOU PONS 


Chairman 


The results of the visit were communicated 
to the secretary on the following form: 


My dear Mrs. Jones, 


I have called on 


Name 
Address 
He has 
She 
He 


ee 


t returned to school 
has not 


is employed a8 8...ccccccccccccscccccecccce 


Name of employer 
GiaHOd s é:6 65s swlniacctitca tanner eee 


The original committee found that approxi- 
mately 300 boys and girls left school éach year 
and therefore they arranged to file the names 
of 100 men and women of mature years, mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association, each of whom 
was pledged to call on at least three individu- 
als within a given year. 

A monthly bulletin is mailed to each Alumni 
member wherein space is allowed for notices 
concerning the “Stay in School” campaign. 
The secretary takes the names of the “Calling 
Committee” in order, though she may pick out 
some particular individual to fit a case. 

The seven reasons for remaining in school 
are printed on the card in order to supply 
talking points for the visitor. 

The next cards will have a space on the re- 
turn card for filling in the reasons for leaving 
school. 

The results of the campaign are encourag- 
ing: 


Number of individuals visited ...........ee00. 34 

Number of families interested in further peak 
BRGDIN <5. vig, bow woes wine ose wis wabeTerdcavevers ela erniersceigie sera 28 

Number of children to return at the opening of 
DEE CEM nce eae stececosecrceternensiacences 4 


Number of children agreeing to attend a busi- 
TEE: BEMOE | ve cce sen tees Oe vee Cede wee eee coe 5 
Number of children with poor scholastic stand- ™ 
PURE. oii ncaa a ava .scacs.o-o Naa ope HEM RIS ew BAS aes 
Naa of grown-ups actively engaging in this 
eee er eerie mr PT 00 
Membership of Association sponsoring the work 1,500 


The results are extremely hard to measure 
as the fruit of such labor may be many years 
in maturing, and in any event it is an elev- 
enth hour attempt, as the child has already 
left, when the committee is notified. The proper 
time for this work is between the ages of 11 
and 14, In Reading such work is being car- 
ried on by the School District and by civic or- 
ganizations. 
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Reading is an industrial city, offering many 
opportunities for work to the young girl or 
boy, and the work of the committee was un- 
dertaken on the tide of an industrial boom, 
when large wages and the assurance of steady 
employment allured. 13 7/10% of the adults 
of Reading are foreign born and more than 
that proportion of school children are from 
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their homes. This committee has found that 
the difference in language and viewpoint re- 
sults in earlier enlistment in industry with 
an unwillingness to debate the question of 
further education at the expense of the fam- 
ily exchequer. In such cases, the evening 
school is frequently an attractive proposition 
urged by the visitor. 


The Little Red School House 


MARY ELY HAVENS, NEW HOPE, PA. 


T is an old, yellow dash, one room school 
that one time had the outside wood work 
painted brown. It faces east, and, stand- 

ing as it does on the side of a hill, no sun 
enters the interior except from the south side, 
which is shaded by a woods not more than 
thirty-three feet away. 


The cellar for coal is under one-fourth of 
the north side of the building with no interior 
entrance, so that the teacher, or whomever she 
employs to build the fire, is obliged to carry 
two or four heavy buckets of coal along the 
icy path, up a short steep slope, up four high 
steps and through the entire length of the 
building. The coal cellar is not high enough 
for a full-sized man to stand erect, and coal 
and wood in huge chunks are thrown into this 
cave for the aforesaid “janitor” to dispose of. 
She is privileged to provide her own ax for 
making kindling. 

The “playground” measures 114 feet in 
length and 87 feet in width, and it is bounded 
on three sides by woodland. On the whole 
fourth side runs a state highway over which 
hundreds of cars pass in a week during the 
good weather. The school grounds are com- 
pletely hidden by curves on both approaches 
of this road, and there are no warning signs 
posted, so that a stranger motoring could 
scarcely know that a playground was near 
his track until he was directly upon it. The 
grounds slope steeply from the woods on the 
south to the road on the north. The only 
level piece in the whole place is a small shelf 
111 feet long and 15 feet wide on the north 
directly beside the building. The whole tract 
is a mass of weeds and stones, fallen trees, 
stumps, an ash dump and outside toilets. 


Within, the building is not much more invit- 
ing. There is a vestibule running along the 
eastern end with a horrible sink across one end 
of it. All drinking water must be carried 


from a spring three minutes’ walk away. There 
is a battered water cooler provided for the 
contents of the bucket which the little children 
delight to bring from the spring. 

The school room measures about thirty by 
twenty-one feet, has four good sized windows 
on each side and two looking out into the ves- 
tibule. Although there are the regulation 
square feet of windows to comply with the 
law, it is a peculiar fact that the cross rays 
are such that only one slate of the five excel- 
lent ones used for blackboards is clear and un- 
dazzled from the middle back of the room. 
The Hero Room Heater that sits in the north- 
west corner practically cancels the use of one 
of the slates, the two on the side walls are not 
visible from the opposite sides of the room 
because of the glare encountered when one 
tries to look across the room, and one slate 
near the southwest window in the front of 
the room gives off a glare during the morn- 
ing hours. 

The interior walls are a scaling whitewash. 
The ceiling is of boards running lengthwise, 
painted green, and so warped over the fur- 
nace as to leave slits through which the melt- 
ing snow from a hole in the roof—through 
which the sky is visible—drips on the teach- 
er’s head as she stands before the board to 
explain some work! 

There are no pictures worthy the name. 
There is a small American flag displayed ac- 
cording to law. (The pole on the grounds 
which should support the beautiful flag that 
is carefully put away in the supply closet, has 
been out of repair for three years). 

The desks are a hodge-podge collection of 
antiquated double variety mixed with a few 
un-adjustable single seats. There is a long 
backless bench before the blackboard on which 
the little children stand to write. The only 
other recitation benches are the open seats at 
the head of the rows of desks. 
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The equipment consists of a very good case 
of maps hung over the blackboard, a new un- 
abridged Webster’s dictionary and a battered 
unreadable globe, besides the text books, black- 
board chalk and erasers, pens, pencils, sta- 
tionery, etc. No reference books of any kind 
are in evidence, but one shelf of the small 
bookcase is partly devoted to juvenile litera- 
ture which the children sold candy to pur- 
chase. There are no kindergarten or primary 
helps except such as the individual teachers 
have provided themselves; namely, anagrams 
and a few phonic cards. 

There are huge cracks at various places 
around the base boards through which the cold 
comes, and the window sashes are loose so that 
on windy days they have to be paper-wadded 
to prevent their rattling. 

The whole surroundings inside and out of 
this typical one room rural school are gloomy, 
and anything but calculated to inspire chil- 
dren with a desire to grow beautiful. 

Yet it is into such places as this that peo- 
ple are willing to send children for eight or 
more of the best years of their lives. It is 
there that a teacher is expected not only to 
teach the children the numerous branches de- 
creed by the “powers that be,” but to instill 
in young America the love of clean sport— 
on a playground that has no place for sport, 
mind you!—to be thoughtful of others before 
themselves, to be courteous, to love beauty, to 
respect the authorities that make such com- 
fortable surroundings for them, and, to use a 
much hackneyed phrase, to teach good citizen- 
ship. 





TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in Summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 


I have faith that God will direct the destinies 
of our nation.—Calvin Coolidge. 


October, 1923 


GOOD HEALTH WEEK AT THE INDI- 
ANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The slogan, “Let’s Make Good Health Con- 
tagious,” set every member of the faculty and 
the student body thinking about his personal 
health habits for the week October 23-30. 


The purposes of the week were three fold: 


1. To call attention to the needs and values 
of forming health habits 

2. To stimulate interest in all the activities 
relating to the student’s health 

8. To arouse interest in the student’s re- 
sponsibility for school hygiene and sanitation 

This was accomplished by an even dozen of 
activities: 


Poster making in the Art classes 

Composition work in the English classes 

Debates in the public speaking classes 

Incidental health teaching by each faculty member 
Assembly talks 

Use of health habit score chart 

Organization of Good Health Hiking Clubs 

Every student urged to join a hiking club or an 
athletic team 

Health examinations to all juniors 

Reservations on library tables of popular reading 
on health and hygiene 

11. Health sermons in the various churches 

12. Merchants display of tooth brushes, paste and 

powder, nail files and manicure outfits, and rain- 

coats, shoes, rubbers and sweaters. 


Se SYOARAY Nm 


The week was opened in chapel with the 
singing of campaign songs, composed by stu- 
dents in the health education classes. 


Tune—‘America the Beautiful’ 
Oh! beautiful good health week 
For happiness our aims, 
For health and joy and comfort 
ill be our only claims. 
Good Health Week! Good Health Week! 
God shed his grace on thee 
We’ll speed good health to every one 
From sea to shining sea. 


Another popular song was the “Round” to 
the tune of “Row, Row, Row, Your Boat.” 


1. Brush, brush, brush your teeth, 
orning, noon and night; 
Up and down, round and round 
Till they’re nice and white. 


2. Scrub, scrub, scrub your hands, 
Before and after meals; 

Wash your face, keep the pace, 
See how nice you feel. 


3. Sit, sit, sit up straight, 
o not bend your spine. 
Stand up tall, one and all, 
You will look just fine. 


4. Health, health, you'll win, 
If these rules you'll keep; 
The ways of life, with all its strife, 
You will then complete. 


Then followed a very clever surprise: a 
health parade by the Art Department of the 
Training School. 


The Health Parade 
Section I—-SWAT THE FLY 
A boy carrying a sign, followed by a tiny lad dressed 
as a fly. Each time the fly announced his presence by 
a “buzz,” he was in danger of this life from the huge 
fly swatter wielded by an older boy close behind him. 
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Section II—HEALTHFUL FOODS 


Each child carried a sandwich board sign representing 
bread, cereals, potatoes, carrots, grapes, pears, apples, 
oranges and lettuce. 


Section III—DRIVE OUT COFFEE 


A bottle of milk and a cup of cocoa chasing a coffee 
pot. 


Section IV—FRESH AIR AND EXERCISE 


Hiking, football, tennis, skating and base ball repre- 
sented by the older boys and girls according to their own 
notions of fresh air and exercise. 


Section V—SLEEP 
Four little tots in night caps and gowns, carrying a 
candle, made a very clever appeal for at least ten hours 
of sleep for the growing boys and girls. 
Section VI—CLEAN BODIES 
Soap, towels, clean hair, the tooth brush and tooth 
paste represented. 
Section VII—CLEAN HOMES 


A little boy in play clothes with play face and hands 
trying to escape a little girl who represented ‘Dutch 
Cleanser.” Dutch leanser was followed by mops, 
brooms, pails and ‘scrubbing brushes. A little lad taking 
the part of “‘Dirt’”? was among those doomed to defeat. 


The Department gave the suggestions; the 
boys and girls did the rest. 

The various halls of the dormitory organized 
as competing units under the leadership of the 
hall teachers and student health officers. These 
officers inspected the rooms daily, saw that 
the charts were used, and made out the scores. 

All juniors were examined by two physi- 
cians, two nurses and the physical directors. 
Physical instructors, hall teachers and school 
nurses are urging the girls to correct their 
own defects. 

The following topics -were discussed in 
chapel: 

The meaning of health to prospective teach- 
ers 

The dormitory and personal aspects of 
healthful living 

Diet and its relation to health 

The values of the exercise habit 

Merchants co-operated by displaying posters 
made by the students and placing exhibits in 
their windows. The pastors preached health 
sermons and the press published a daily ac- 
count of the activities for the week. 

The use of the health chart has shown the 
student body that health depends more on ac- 
tion than on technical information. Each girl 
is keeping a diary of her progress in forming 
a desired health habit. 

Good Health Week at Indiana has “Become 


Contagious.” 
E. M. Sanders 





There is a smaller percentage of competently 
trained teachers in this country, than in any 
other, in the world. Of the 700.000 teachers in 
the United States teaching the ideals of Ameri- 
canism, 100,000 are not yet old enough to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. 

If all the teachers of this country were lined 
in a row a person would have to pass 350,000 of 
them before finding one 25 years of age. A 
competent school teacher should have at least 
four years’ training above the public high 
schools.—Lotus D. Coffman, President, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


No. 5 
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SAFETY TEACHING AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


W. E. MussSELMAN 
Allentown, Pa. 


The James K. Mosser School, Allentown, 
Pa., was selected by the National Safety Coun- 
cil at Chicago as a center for developing safety 
teaching in the public schools. The first pub- 
lic demonstration on May 9 and 11 was the 
result of an effort of the teachers to keep the 
subject before the pupils without adding a 
separate study. 


All fifth and sixth grades were organized 
into safety patrols which met weekly for formal 
discussion and report of committees. As a 
basis for work the school used the National 
Safety Magazine, containing posters of how 
accidents happen. Each teacher had a copy 
of Dr. Payne’s Safety Teaching and courses 
of study in safety from Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis and other cities. 

Below the fifth grade the work consisted 
in safety games, dramatizing, poster making 
and paper cutting. Grade 5-I collected in book 
form the names of pupils who endangered their 
lives or the lives of others by such dangerous 
practice as hanging on to wagons or automo- 
biles. When the pupil was reported, either 
the teacher in charge or the principal had a 
private talk with the pupil, showing the dan- 
ger of the act but never scolding. 

Grade 5-II made a study of heroic deeds. 
Reports of rescues from fires or from drown- 
ing, or prevention of accident were used for 
work in drawing and in English. 

Grade 6-I brought newspaper clippings of 
accidents. These accidents formed the basis 
for discussion at the weekly safety meeting. 
This section also saw that the buildings and 
grounds were kept in proper condition. Com- 
mittees on books, rooms, halls and school yard 
reported if these were kept in good condition. 

Grade 6-II made large. folders. Within the 
large folder were placed four smaller folders 
labeled, Fire Accidents, Railroad Accidents, 
Auto Accidents and Accidents in the 14th 
Ward, Allentown, the home ward. Newspaper 
clippings of accidents were pasted in the fold- 
ers for use in safety lessons. 

In Grades 7 and 8 the safety work was 
brought out in the regular lessons. In phy- 
siology a lesson on typhoid would be devel- 
oped with an effort to find the source of con- 
tagion. If traced to milk or water pupils made 
drawings of buildings, outhouses and wells 
showing how the contagion might have hap- 
pened. } 

In English the lessons took the form of a 
paper called “Highway Hints.” Current events 
included accidents happening in Allentown dur- 
ing the year. Discussion of their causes, re- 
sults and how they might have been avoided 
developed the idea of safety. Editorials were 
written on such subjects as The Value of the 
Traffic Officer and Courtesy on the Highway. 
The Civics class choosing the subject Safety 
in Traffic, studied safety devices and safety 
regulations. 

One of the arithmetic problems used in a 
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safety recitation explains how the safety plan 
was brought out by mathematics: The cost of 
operating the schools of Allentown is approxi- 
mately $720,000. If there are 12,000 children 
going to school, and the term is 200 days long, 
what is the loss to the city when three schools 
of 42 pupils each must be closed for one day 
to be fumigated, because a family failed to get 
a physician to diagnose a case of sickness. 
Why quarantine? 

Is Safety Teaching in this way a success? 
Since the Mosser school safety campaign has 
started there has not been a single serious 
accident. Of course, this may be due to “good 
luck.” But is it not more reasonable to con- 
clude that safety teaching has been the big 
factor in preventing accidents? 


VITALIZING HABIT 
J. A. CROSS 
Bruin, Pa. 

Kant, the philosopher who taught that all 
knowledge is subjective, was a man of regu- 
larity. He made habit his ally instead of his 
enemy. He arose at five, began his writing at 
ten, walked out at four, had his reading hours 
and retiring time with a precision that knew 
no fluctuation. By this system he made the 
tremendous strides which landed him among 
the leaders of speculative philosophy. What- 
ever the world thinks of his conclusions, it 
concedes that he was a thinker. 

Among the many teachers and students of 
America, how many are running at low ef- 
ficiency because of the failure to follow a 
regular program, written or unwritten? It 
is true that our ideal of liberty tends to draw 
us away from routine, but a strict devotion to 
right habits is something. more than mechani- 
cal precision. It has a spiritual quality which 
gives freshness to each repetition. 

A bishop was once asked if he did not be- 
come weary of repeating the same formula 
over and over again.in administering the bap- 
tismal rite. He replied in the negative, ex- 
plaining that he thought of what it meant to 
each one individually. The principle he re- 
ferred to is what relieves habit of its irksome- 
ness, giving it zest in whatever direction ap- 
plied. We usually look upon the experiment 
as the only thrill producer, whereas the old 
paths of experience respond freely under the 
stimulus of new ideas. It is the thought that 
needs to be renewed day by day rather than 
the setting. 

It was the gift of bringing a renewed spirit 
to old tasks that made Theodore Roosevelt the 
outstanding exponent of joy-getting even while 
under the pressure of adverse situations. The 
boy or girl who has the qualities for future 
success cannot afford to lose interest easily in 
the duties that make up the daily grind of 
work or study. Of such as grow stale easily, 
are the failures of the wayside. 

There are those who, having the mental 
goods, fail to equip themselves for delivery, 
and there are others whose delivery is superb, 
yet arrive without the essential goods. A com- 
mon cause of this lack of balance is the failure 
to keep up interest in that part of the work 
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which is hardest to acquire. Such indifference 
arises out of the failure to recharge the slug- 
gish habit with new vitality every working 
day. The one who hath is given more because 
it is easy to exercise the strong traits. To 
compel one’s self to use the weaker inclina- 
tions to serve grand purposes is the essence 
of character building. Organized habits that 
lead somewhere good are the need and the 
glory of personality. 





TAXATION AND EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from page 78) 

fees, approximately ten millions. Aside from 
these few modern elements, the rest of it is 
twenty-five to fifty and sometimes eighty years 
old. One source of your State revenue is a capi- 
tal stock tax, a five mill tax on the actual value 
in cash of the capital stock of domestic and 
foreign corporations doing business in Penn- 
sylvania. Established I believe in 1844, it is 
a good revenue producer for Pennsylvania. 
You get from it about fifteen to twenty mil- 
lions; but it hasn’t any relation at all to 
ability to pay because perhaps the capital stock 
of a corporation is not at all related to how 
much money that corporation is making. There- 
fore, it is unsound in its general principle. 

I notice that the manufacturing corporations 
in Pennsylvania are exempt from the blessed 
benefits of even this tax. A curious thing as 
between a manufacturing corporation and a 
public utility corporation, how tender states 
have been at times about the one and how 
ruthless about public utilities corporations. 
One of the fundamental reasons, as I said be- 
fore, is that the public utilities cannot talk 
about getting out of the State. They have 
their tracks right there, transmission lines, 
ete. But I know how it used.to be in New 
York. Men of narrow vision in the manufac- 
turing group used to come up and say they 
would get right out of the State. Well, they 
never did—and they never will. Both Penn- 
sylvania and New York are too good places 
to do business in. 

There is also a state tax on corporate loans 
in Pennsylvania, a four mill tax on the in- 
debtedness of private corporations on which 
interest is paid. Five millions come from 
that source. 

There is a gross receipts tax of eight mills 
on the gross receipts of transportation, tele- 
phone, telegraph, electric light. Three and 
one-half millions come from this source. 

The tax received from insurance compa- 
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nies amounts to three and one-half million dol- 
lars. A four mill tax on the banks of the 
state and trust companies yields a million 
or two. 

Aside from these taxes you have for state 
purposes a vast array of miscellaneous license 
taxes on wholesale and retail mercantile busi- 
nesses. They are very common in some of the 
southern states and they might have been 
brought in from some of the states near your 
border. It is a rather easy way of getting 
hold of a little money. There isn’t anything 
modern about the system of miscellaneous li- 
cense taxes. It hasn’t any relation at all to 
equality or ability to pay. It is all right when 
you’re raising just a little bit of money and 
you don’t care. , 

That is your system as I have compared it 
with the neighboring state of New York. 


What Ought to be Done About It? 

Now, then, what ought to be done about it? 
If you would like my judgment on it, I say 
that in the first place what we had in the 
State of New York you ought to have in Penn- 
sylvania: a thorough inquiry in order to know 
just where you stand; a revision of your meth- 
ods of raising revenue so that your tax sys- 
tem will be modern. You will probably con- 
tinue to tax your real property, because it is 
perfectly fair that it should bear a part of 
the burden. But you will probably do away 
with the tax on personal property. Ycu prob- 
ably will clean out your jumble of miscellane- 
ous license taxes on business. You can see 
what the main trouble with your system is, I 
think. It takes no account of the vast business 
profits of modern economic life. A little. un- 
der your system, is taken from business in the 
State of Pennsylvania haphazard and under 
a method so far as these licenses are con- 
cerned, and the capital stock tax, that has no 
relation to equality or ability to pay. Under 
your system, as you have it now, the farm 
owner, the home owner, and the consumer are 
hit hardest in a haphazard way. Now, per- 
haps somebody will say that sooner or later 
the burden will fall anyway on the poor con- 
sumer, poor farmer, etc. Now, my friends, it 
isn’t always so. If it were true that all taxes 
were shifted down to the great mass of people, 
you wouldn’t see so many individuals anxious 
to get tax exempted securities, and to get out 
of their personal income taxes; and you 
wouldn’t see business corporations protesting 
so vigorously. They would be perfectly satis- 
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fied if that theory were true. Some taxes can 
be shifted and some can not, and it is the busi- 
ness of the modern tax system to arrive at an 
approximate equality. 


Two Ways to Raise a Just Revenue 

Take the manufacturing tax. In New York 
State we get on the average of forty millions 
and in Pennsylvania you get practically noth- 
ing. The best thing then that could happen at 
once in the State of Pennsylvania would be 
the levying of a sound and fair business profits 
tax on manufacturing corporations, and on 
business generally, instead of this collection 
of unsound and unequal methods you now have. 
That’s one way in which plenty of revenue— 
a just revenue which has too long been held 
back from the great needs of the people in 
Pennsylvania—could be obtained for educa- 
tion and other purposes as well. In the second 
place, you can add in good time a personal in- 
come tax at a low rate. Fifteen states already 
have the personal income tax. I consider it 
very valuable from the standpoint of good 
citizenship. We receive thirty-five millions in 
New York from our personal income tax. So 
that we get from both between seventy and 
seventy-five millions of revenue from _ the 
manufacturers profits and personal income 
that you don’t get at all. 


You know there is a large amount of ability 
that doesn’t pay except under a direct income 
tax. Take the railroad presidents, great law- 
yers and doctors in cities like Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, with incomes from fifty thou- 
sand up to three hundred thousand dollars a 
year—lawyers anyway—and I suppose some 
of the doctors do pretty well, too. All such 
persons ought to share in the burden of gov- 
ernment under a personal income tax. If you 
do get the personal income tax here, there will 
be a feeling that the tax should be progressive. 
Under Article IX, Section 1 of your constitu- 
tion you cannot graduate your personal in- 
come tax as you ought to. This provision says 
that all taxes shall be uniform among the same 
class of subjects. However, I am informed 
of the passage of an amendment at the 1921 
session of your Legislature, and that if this 
amendment passes again, and is then approved 
by the people, progressive rates will be per- 
mitted in the State of Pennsylvania, as they 
should be. I hope that the Constitutional 
Amendment will be heartily supported. 


(To be concluded in November) 
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THE JOURNAL’S MISSION 


Schoolmen and schoolwomen have a right to 
demand and to get the best return for the 
time they devote to professional reading. Re- 
alizing this fact, the editors of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL are determined that 
our readers shall receive timely knowledge of 
the vital movements in education, told in a 
brief, readable, interesting, authoritative 
form. 

Our Association owns, controls and pub- 
lishes the JOURNAL and we have no trouble in 
securing articles on outstanding educational 
subjects from our biggest and most success- 
ful educators. They consider it a privilege 
to think aloud before our 54,000 readers and 
write with no thought of pay. We edit, ab- 
stract, even rewrite the articles so as to give 
— kernel of the message without the 
cha 

We invite contributions and promise to give 
them our best attention. 

We believe that a most important function 
of the JOURNAL is to keep our magnificent 
membership of over 47,700 in touch with the 
work of the organization and the work of its 
officers and committees. We endeavcr also to 
skim the cream of educational news and for- 
ward movements for our “Notes and News” 
and give it without color. 

Some day we may publish a booklet giving 
the contents of the commendatory letters we re- 
ceive. We may include the “knocks” also. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

1. Is composed of over 47,700 members 
actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania. 

2. Was organized in 1852; reorganized on 
a representative basis, following the leader- 
ship of the National Education Association, 
in 1920. Is affiliated with the N. E. A. 

3. Has as its fundamental purposes: To 


promote the general educational welfare of the 
State, to protect and advance the interests of 
its members, to foster professional zeal, to 
advance educational standards and to pro- 
mote helpful, friendly relationships. 

4. Supports the State Program of Edu- 
cation as enacted by Legislature of 1921 and 
extended by the Legislature of 1923. Its out- 
standing features are 

1. Standard For Elementary Teachers: 
Two years of professional training above a 
four-year high school course. 

2. Standard For High School Teachers: 
College graduation. 

Minimum Salary Law which will 
guarantee to young people entering the pro- 
fession compensation comparable to what is 
offered in other vocations. 

4, Longer School Term. 

5. Recognition by law of the Professional 
Status of the Superintendent. 

6. Consolidation of rural schools. 

7. One State Council of Education com- 
posed of business men and women instead 
of two Boards. 

8. Establishment and support of Kinder- 
gartens. 

9. Equitable Apportionment 
funds for education. 

10. Justice to the Superannuated Teacher 
in Retirement allowances. 

5. Is dedicated to the purpose of making 
teaching a profession. 

6. Advocates tenure of position. 

7. Prepares a program for its annual meet- 
ing dealing with current educational problems. 

8. Has nine departments, twelve sections 
and nine round tables. 

9. Maintains a State headquarters and is- 
sues an official monthly organ—THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

10. Believes that the education of the next 
generation is the most important function of 
the State and that the State of Pennsylvania 
can afford to educate her children properly. 


of State 
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LOCAL BRANCHES REPORT 
BRADDOCK was the first district to send 
a complete mailing list for the current year. 
On August 8, Superintendent Thomas G. 
McCleary sent a list of 112 addresses. Last 
year Braddock was 100% with 108 teachers. 


SHARON was the first Local Branch to 
send dues for the current year. On August 
29, Superintendent W. D. Gamble sent a check 
for $122 to cover a 100% enrollment. Last 
year Sharon was 100% with 120 teachers. 


BERKS COUNTY was the first Local 
Branch to report its delegates to the House 
of Delegates. On September 3, George B. 
Swinehart, President, Boyertown, and Calvin 
A. Unger, Secretary, Intervilla reported the 
following: (1) Delegates, E. M. Rapp, Reau 
ing; Newton W. Geiss, Oley; B. F. Leinbach, 
West Leesport; Rosa H. Seyler, Oley; Henry 
E. Hilbert, 1025 N. Fifth street, Reading 
Mary Jane Rambo, 1044 Franklin Street, 
Reading. (2) Alternates, Laura M. Miller, 
Birdsboro; E. Willis Minnich, Wernersville; 
Wm. A. Strickler, Intervilla. Berks county 
has 73 beginning teachers this year and 49 
other new ones who have taught before but 
not in Berks county. There are 647 teachers 
under county supervision in Berks county this 
year and every one is a member of the P. S. 
E. A. These with the supervisory staff and 
one life member, Superintendent Eli M. Rapp, 
make a present membership of 652. Last year 
Berks county was 100% with 634 members. 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY was the first 
county to send a complete mailing list of 
members for 1923-24. On September 3, Su- 
perintendent W. P. Trostle sent a directory of 
the teachers under his supervision. The insti- 
tute enrollment fee of $3.50 included the Asso- 
ciation membership fee of $1.00. 


Res Agenda 

The Sine qua non of Local Branches to keep 
our organization intact and effective: 

1. Enroll 100% and send dues and mem- 
bership cards to Headquarters, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg. 

2. Elect a president and a secretary. 

8. Elect delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, Philadelphia Convention, December 26- 
28, 1923, one for each 100 members and send 
Certificate of Election. 





Additional reports up to Sept. 10 are: 
2132 


Allegheny County .......... 100% 
Cameron County ........c.. 48 100% 
Clearfield County ........... 589 100% 
Clinton County: 2... <0 csesee- 164 100% 
Crawford County ......<-.. 377 100% 
Department of Public Instr. 55 100% 
Indiana Borough ........... 46 100% 
Indiana County ...........-- 512 100% 
Juniata Borough ........... 53 100% 
{OO SRR ee rer eae 46 100% 
Newport Township ......... 97 100% 
Palmerton ..... Wauaewerciee oes 57 100% 
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To the Supervising Principals 
of Pennsylvania: 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association will be held in 
Philadelphia Dec. 26-28. I know each one of 
us wishes this meeting to be bigger and better 
than any meeting the Association has ever 
had. We all want this both for the entire 
Association and for our Department. 

It is for our Department that I am especi- 
ally interested at this time. To make this the 
biggest meeting you must be there and to make 
it the best meeting for you, the school problems 
that are troubling you the most must be dis- 
od by the best authorities on those prob- 
ems. 

The theme selected for the general meeting 
is: “What Constitutes Good Teaching?” With 
this in mind I am asking you to do the follow- 
ing: 

1. Send me general suggestions for the 
program of our Department. 

2. Send me at least one question to be 
discussed in Round Table conference, 
and the name and address of the super- 
vising principal you think should handle 
the question in a five-minute talk. 

3. Send me the name and address of the 
supervising principal who can best con- 
duct this Round Table conference. 

4. Send me questions for discussion in our 
Department by the speakers of the As- 
sociation. 

It is impossible to get a correct list of names 
and addresses of the members of our Depart- 
ment, and as everybody reads the JOURNAL, 
I am using its columns, hoping that I may 
reach every supervising principal in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sincerely your servant, 
(Signed) LAWRENCE T. ORNER, President, 
Supervising Principals Department, 
Clarks Summit, Pa. 





ADVERTISING SERVICE BUREAU 


The National Organization of State Educa- 
tion Associations has organized an Advertis- 
ing Service Bureau to collect information of 
value to their Journals regarding advertisers 
and prospective advertisers and to syndicate 
the advertising among the members of the 
Bureau. The ten charter members forming a 
nucleus of the organization are the associa- 
tions of California, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 

A committee of the National Organization 
has secured Miss Georgia Rawson to begin the 
work of the Service Bureau. Miss Rawson 
holds an A. B. degree from Des Moines Uni- 
versity and has taken a postgraduate business 
course in the Capital City Commercial College 
of Des Moines. For some time she was asso- 
ciated with Teacher Placement work, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Iowa. 

The Headquarters of the Service Bureau for 
the present will be Des Moines, Iowa, but later 
will probably be in Chicago. 
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JOHN PIERSOL McCASKEY 

Dr. John Piersol McCaskey, editor emeritus 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, will 
celebrate the 86th anniversary of his birth 
Oct. 9, 1923. He began teaching in the Boys’ 
High School, Lancaster, in 1855, ten years 
later, he became principal and held that post 
continuously until June 7, 1906. 

He joined the P. S. E. A. the first year he 
taught and has been actively identified with 
it for 68 years. From 1866, with the excep- 
tion of one year, to 1921 he was secretary of 
the Association and assistant editor or editor 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

He still enjoys with zest all sorts of good 
things: music, painting, sculpture, the drama, 
the wonders and beauties of nature, the society 
of friends. He contributes good material to 
the JOURNAL, his last article being “The Best 
and Most Enduring Work That is Done in Any 
School” (May, 1923, pp. 398, 394). 





A sense of responsibility and duty; a general 
knowledge of the world-and its more worthy 
activities; a special knowledge of at least one 
human activity; a trained mind, responsive to 
the best ideas and ideals, whether old or new; 
ability to make one’s way in the world hon- 
estly; a love of perfection that silently but 
surely reshapes the soul toward perfection; 
and a heart that beats in unison with the 
best in the kingdom of this world and the 
kingdom above—these, in reasonable measure, 
are the fruits the country has reason to expect 
from a generously supported American school 
system.—Colo. School Journal. 


October, 1923 


CHARLES LOSE 
Charles Lose was born in Montoursville, 
Pa., in 1856. He was educated in the public 
schools of his home town, the Lycoming County 
Normal School, Lafayette College and Buck- 


nell University. He was also a_ student 
at the Horace Mann School, New York 
City. Mr. Lose’s work as teacher, prin- 


cipal and superintendent covers an unbroken 
period of forty-seven years. He began teach- 
ing at seventeen in a rural school and subse- 
quently was high school principal, principal 
of a county normal school, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools of a large borough, county 
superintendent of schools, city superintendent 
of schools and principal of a state normal 
school. He was also an instructor at State 
College and Grove City College for several 
years during the summer sessions of these in- 
stitutions. Mr. Lose has been an instructor 
at teachers’ institutes and a speaker at com- 
mencements and educational meetings in al- 
most every county, city and town in central 
and northern Pennsylvania. He was president 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation in 1910. 





RETIREMENT BOARD ELECTION 


The term of Miss Grace G. Swan of Pitts- 
burgh as a member of the State School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Board will expire on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924. Miss Swan was one of the orig- 
inal school employee representatives on the 
Retirement Board, having been elected for the 
two-year term beginning January 1, 1919. She 
was then re-elected for the three-year term 
beginning January 1, 1921 and is now serving 
her fifth year as a member of the Board. The 
records show that she has attended almost 
every meeting of the Board since she has been 
a member. 

Miss Swan was recently elected to the posi- 
tion of Director of Primary Instruction and 
Elementary Practice Teaching in the Pitts- 
burgh Schools. 


The Chairman of the Retirement Board ap- 
pointed the following Committee to nominate 
candidates for the three-year term beginning 
January 1, 1924: Dr. Ezra Lehman, principal 
of the Shippensburg State Normal School; Dr. 
C. H. Garwood, superintendent of the Harris- 
burg Schools; David C. Locke, superintendent 
of the Beaver County Schools; Mrs. J 
Smith, a grade teacher of Milton; Miss Sara 
M. Hagenbuch, a grade teacher of Berwick 
and Miss Nora M. Crouse, a grade teacher of 
Steelton. This committee met in the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and nominated Miss Grace G. Swan of Pitts- 
burgh and Miss Zitella Wertz of Johnstown. 

Ballots for the election of a school employee 
representative on the Retirement Board will 
be distributed at the County and District In- 
stitutes this fall. A blank space on the ballot 
will permit any one not nominated to be voted 
for. Only members of the Retirement Asso- 
ciation are eligible to vote. In order to be 
counted, ballots must be sent in on or before 
December 31, 1923.—H. H. Baish. 
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ATTENTION, MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 

The October number of the Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State Modern Language Asso- 
ciation is being sent to every known teacher 
of languages in the State. Should your copy 
not reach you, W. H. Shelton of the University 
of Pittsburgh will gladly send it if you notify 
him. 

The Pennsylvania State Modern Language 
Association wishes to increase the number of 
subscribers to the Modern Language Journal 
that it may qualify as a part of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. As 
an inducement to subscribers it offers a com- 
bination of dues to the Association and sub- 
scription to the Modern Language Journal for 
$2. 

This Journal is the only professional pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to the field of 
modern languages in the United States and, 
therefore, the only means by which a teacher 
may keep posted on new developments in teach- 
ing methods, etc. Remittances should be made 
payable to Whitford H. Shelton, Treasurer, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





N. E. A. DRIVE 

Let us all boost membership in the National 
Education Association. The N. E. A. year 
is the school year and dues of $2.00 should 
be sent to J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth street, Washington, D. C., on or before 
November 1. The membership fee includes the 
splendid Journal of the N. E. A. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, this year’s President, 
is taking hold of the work with a master hand 
and deserves our wholehearted co-operation. 
Her platform is the platform of the Associa- 
tion, not that of an individual. She wants 
the N. E. A. to be a united force without 
groups, ranks, classes or sexes. 

While it is better for teachers to join as 
groups and thus become 100 per cent affiliated 
branches, any teacher may join individually 
by sending his fee of $2.00 directly to National 
Headquarters. 

The P. S. E. A. is the largest State Educa- 
tion Association in America. The N. E. A. is 
the largest National Association in the world. 
Every member of the teaching profession, after 
identifying himself with his Local Association, 
should join his State and his National Asso- 
ciation. Such membership is a privilege as 
well as a duty. 

Obey the impulse, join at once. 





THE Alumni Association of West Chester 
Normal School has accumulated a fund of over 
$10,000 which it will loan to worthy students 
to assist them to obtain an education at that 
school. No interest is charged during the first 
year after graduation. The loan is to be re- 
paid in installments of fifteen dollars per 
month after the student leaves the school. Any- 
one knowing of worthy students desirous of 
a loan is requested to write to George S. Rob- 
erts, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY AT NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

On July 16 forty Pennsylvania students pur- 
suing educational work at New York Univer- 
sity gathered in the Hall of Fame to form a 
Pennsylvania organization. The outcome of 
this meeting, at which temporary officers were 
elected, was a banquet on July 25 at which 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, for a part of the 
season an instructor at New York University 
in the Conference Course, and Dr. John W. 
Withers, Dean of the School of Education, New 
York University were the guests of honor. 


R. S. Roberts of Slippery Rock, the toast- 
master, called upon each one in turn to give 
name, place and kind of work in which he was 
engaged. Dean Withers, Joseph Noonan and 
Dr. Finegan then responded to Mr. Roberts’ 
summons with able and interesting talks. 

At the close of the banquet it was proposed 
that the Pennsylvania students form a per- 
manent organization. In the business meeting 
which followed A. H. Howell, Honesdale was 
elected president and Alice G. Hogan, Nepera 
Park, New York, secretary. Mr. Howell ap- 
pointed F. J. Butz, Bristol and Blanche Warne, 
Monongahela first and second vice-presidents. 
Dr. Withers congratulated the organization 
and said Pennsylvania was the first state to 
organize a society at New York University. 

After the motion to adjourn Dr. Finegan 
said he wanted to shake hands with every 
member of the society as he had a very warm 
place in his heart for Pennsylvania. The 
success of the banquet was due to A. H. How- 
ell and his committee: H. A. O’Day, George 
A. Retan and Blanche Warne. 

The following attended: Honor Guests, Dr. 
Finegan and Dr. Withers. Miss Bradshaw, 
Elizabeth; F. Rosalie Boggs, Monongahela; 
Miss Chester, Charleroi; Elizabeth Collette, 
Pittsburgh; Marie Damback, Derry; Mabel 
R. Farley, New Columbia; Verna M. Fersebee, 
Schuylkill Haven; Ada Z. Fish, Philadelphia; 
Blanche E. Hallman, Allentown; Frances Han- 
lon, Monongahela; Gazell Harrison, Mononga- 
hela; Mosella C. Hayward, Monongahela; 
Alice G. Hogan, Nepera Park, New York; 
Emma B. Isett, Pottstown; Laura M. Jones, 
Plymouth; Grace Kells, Derry; Marie L. Kie- 
fer, Philadelphia; Anna Kroeger, Susquehan- 
na; Bernice Lord, Emporium; Mary McHale, 
Freeland; Helen Patterson, Derry; Edna A. 
Reese, Hazleton; Agnes M. Rinehart, Pitts- 
burgh; Lois Sampson, Monongahela; ‘ Garnet 
Ternent, Monongahela; Blanche Warne, Mo- 
nongahela; Messrs. F. Beard, Freeland; Beck, 
Elk County; H. W. Briggs, Shingleberne; F. 
J. Butz, Bristol; C. M. Donovan, Kersey; B. 
W. Eisenhard, Allentown; Earl *A. Gill, New 
Bethlehem; George S. Goodell, Edinboro; J. 
T. Hess, Bangor; L. E. Heinmiller, Slippery 
Rock; A. H. Howell, Honesdale; Kramer, Free- 
land; Jules Kerl, Vanling; J. M. Lord, Em- 
porium; T. B. Lyons, Emporium; Joseph Noon- 
an, Mahanoy City; H. A. O’Day, Mahanoy 
City; F. G. Porter, Emporium; George A. Re- 
tan, Coudersport; R. S. Roberts, Slippery 
Rock; Howard Street, Monongahela. 
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WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Dr. William S. Taylor, formerly head of 
the Department of Rural Life at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and more recently in 
charge of the training and certification of 
high school teachers in the Department of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania has been 
elected dean of the newly created College of 
Education of the University of Kentucky. In 
going to Kentucky Doctor Taylor is returning 
to his native state and to problems that are 
familiar to him. He was born at Beaver Dam, 
Kentucky in 1885 and attended rural and 
high schools in Ohio County. He was gradu- 
ated from the Western Kentucky Normal 
School in 1910 and from the University of 
Kentucky in 1912. He was granted a Fellow- 
ship at the University of Wisconsin for 1912- 
1913 and at the end of the year was granted 
the degree of Master of Science from the Uni- 
versity. For four years he was professor of 
education in the University of Texas and 
served as high school visitor in the State. In 
1917 Cornell University offered him a profes- 
sorship in Rural Education. He accepted this 
but resigned to become head of the Depart- 
ment of Rural] Life at the Pennsylvania State 
College. Dr.. Taylor completed work for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in May, 1923. 
He has had experience as a teacher in rural 
schools, high school, normal school and uni- 
versity. He was Agent for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education for a year during 
the war. He takes to the University an ex- 
cellent background of training and experience 
for the new work to which he has been called. 


October, 1923 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week, sponsored by the 
American Legion with the 'N. E. A, Ss. 
Bureau of Education, P. S. E. A., and Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction cooperating, will 
be observed this year during the week, Novem- 
ber 18-24. 

“American Education Week,” says Commis- 
sioner of Education J. J. Tigert, “is designed 
as a great spot light to focus the minds of 
the American people on what the schools are 
doing, and what their needs and objectives are. 
Thus with an enlightened comprehension of 
what is being done and attempted by the 
schools, we may confidently hope through the 
observance of this week to secure a larger and 
more united popular effort in behalf of 
schools.” 

The week offers a splendid opportunity for 
superintendents to bring their educational 
problems, such as the need of new buildings, 
play-grounds, gymnasiums, library, apparatus, 
equipment, add'tional courses, finances, etc., 
before the people for consideration. A well 
planned observance of the week will serve to 
arouse wider interest and secure greater co- 
operation in the educational activities of every 
community. 

The Calendar as adopted for Pennsylvania 
is: 

Sunday, Nov. 18—God and Country Day. 

Monday, Nov. 19—Pennsylvania Day. 

Tuesday, Nov. 20—Citizen-Constitution Day. 

Wednesday, Nov. 21—Home and School Day. 

Thursday, Nov. 22—Adult Education Day. 

Friday, Nov. 283—Educational Conservation 
Day. 

Goch, Nov. 24—Community and Health 
Day. 

Organization should begin at once by the 
appointment of a general committee—composed 
of representatives of the various societies, 
clubs, commercial, industrial, civic and muni- 
cipal interests—to make plans for the observ- 
ance of the week. 

A press committee, responsible for press 
notices to all newspapers and publicity agencies 
and a motion picture committee to arrange for’ 
the production of reels featuring educational 
activities and the making of slides carrying 
slogans and school needs, should also be ap- 
pointed and put to work. 

Leaflets and bulletins containing data cov- 
ering the various phases of education and a 
broad-side sheet for the use of the press may 
be had from the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mrs. Virginia Chase Weddell of Richmond, 
Virginia, has offered a prize of $250 to the 
student in George Washington University who 
writes the best essay on the promotion of in- 
ternational peace. The prize is in honor of 
Mrs. Weddell’s husband, Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, American Consul Gencral at Cal- 
cutta, India, who was formerly a student in 
George Washington University Law School. 
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J. D. BLACKWELL 


Jefferson Davis Blackwell has resigned from 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
where he has been Assistant Director of the 
Vocational Bureau in charge of Agricultural 
Education, to become State Director of Vo- 
cational Education in Maryland. 


Mr. Blackwell was born in Blackwell, Mis- 
souri. He graduated from the State Normal 
School at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, received 
the degree of B. S. in Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1914, did graduate work 
at the University of Chicago and the George 
Washington University and received the degree 
A. M. from Columbia University where he 
specialized in vocational education and school 
administration. 


After graduating from the Missouri State 
Normal School Mr. Blackwell taught rural 
school at Halifax, Missouri, later he taught 
in an elementary school at Bonne Terre, Mis- 
souri. From 1910 to 1912 he was superinten- 
dent of schools at Blodgett, Missouri. From 
1914 to 1917 he was Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Education in the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, which posi- 
tion he left to become State Director of Agri- 
cultural Education for Texas. From this po- 
sition he was appointed Regional Agent of 
Agricultural Education for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Mr. Blackwell was appointed Assistant State 
Director of Vocational Education in the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction in 
1920. He is a faithful worker and has con- 
tributed much to the efficiency of Pennsyl- 
vania’s system of agricultural instruction. 
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THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSI- 
TION 


The Sesqui-Centennial of American Indepen- 
dence, an international exhibition, will be held 
in Philadelphia April 30 to November 13, 
1926. The Exposition has received the official 
approval of Congress and the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. 

The scope and purpose will be: 

To fittingly celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States in the place of its 
birth. 

To advance the cause of peaceful understanding and 
co-operation among all nations. 

To appraise the social and material progress during the 
next 50 years by reviewing that of the past half century. 

To tell and illustrate the story of how everyone’s 
day’s work fits into the world’s work—in the humanities, 
education, literature, art, science, industry, transportation, 
and communications. 


On October 1, $4,009,000 worth of 6 per cent 
bonds, in denominations as low as $10, will be 
offered for sale. Last spring more than a 
million dollars was subscribed by seventy in- 
dividuals and firms in Philadelphia. 

The slogan of the Sesqui-Centennial is— 
“Ring it again!” Let us add “Ring in the new 
era of industrial enterprise!” 

The chairman of the executive committee is 
Ernest T. Trigg, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 





PATCHING THE CONSTITUTION 


The Citizen’s Business Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 805 Franklin Bank Building, Phila- 
delphia, calls attention to the fact that forty- 
two constitutional amendments were proposed 
at the last session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. In the process of time the constitution 
of our Commonwealth is becoming an example 
of patchwork rather than a model of unified 
and concise legal structure. A move for a 
constitutional convention failed in 1921 and 
the League of Women Voters and the Penn- 
sylvania State Association supporting consti- 
tutional revision, a body of able men and 
women, as well as many private individuals 
consider a constitutional convention highly de- 
sirable. Of the 42 amendments proposed, 14 
passed a single session. Four will reach the 
voter in 1923, one in 1924 and 9 must be passed 
by the 1925 legislature before they can be 
submitted to the voters. Such a number of 
amendments as will probably be presented to 
the voter in 1925 shows such need of a con- 
stitutional convention that the legislature has 
arranged to submit the proposal to a referen- 
dum at the November election in 1924, 

The four amendments which are ready for 
popular vote in 1923 will (1) open the way 
for $57,000,000 more state highway bonds, (2) 
sanction the legislative practice of classifying 
cities, counties, boroughs, school districts and 
townships according to povulation and pass- 
ing laws relating to each class, (3) permit 
free railroad passes for clergymen, (4) per- 
mit exemption from taxation of property 
owned, occupied and used by veterans’ posts. 

The amendment for popular vote in 1924 
permits a $35,000,000 bond issue for paying a 
soldiers’ bonus. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society with 
the cooperation of the State Department of 
Public Instruction will conduct an essay con- 
test in the schools of Pennsylvania. The essay 
subject is “The Value of Fresh Air, Food and 
Rest in Preventing Tuberculosis.” Two sets 
of prizes of equal value will be given to high 
school and grade school winners, respectively. 
The first prize for the pupil in each case is 
$15 and the first prize for the school of which 
this pupil is a member is $85. The second 
prize for the pupil is $10 and the second prize 
for the school of which the pupil is a member 
is $40. The essays are to contain not more 
than 500 words. The contest opens Oct. 1 and 
closes Oct. 26. The essays are to be judged 
by counties and the essays for grade and high 
school winning highest rank in the county are 
to be submitted to the State judges not later 
than November 9. The training and educa- 
tion of children in matters of health is a most 
= factor in the fight to prevent tuber- 
culosis. 


The Literary Digest offers to teachers using 
The Literary Digest as a class text 38 prizes 
for the best lesson outlines, methods or sug- 
gestions of not more than 350 words showing 
how material from The Literary Digest may be 
used to teach ideals of service; to teach how 
to test issues-and events as to their effect on 
human progress. The contest closes December 
1. The prizes are as follows: first prize, $250; 
second prize, $150; third prize, $100; 10 Hon- 
orable Mention Awards, $25 each and 25 Spe- 
cial Awards, $10 each. Send contest contribu- 
tions to The Literary Digest, Prize Contest 
Department, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Looseleaf Current Topics, 1125 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York City, will give a $2.50 
fountain pen for every pupil-drawn cartoon, 
and every school blunder sent by pupil or 
teacher and used in Looseleaf Current Topics. 


Vladimir Rosing, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, is testing musical stu- 
dents in eastern cities for the 12 scholarships 
offered by George Eastman. The scholarships 
include tuition and an allowance of $1,000 a 
year for living expenses. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press offers a prize 
of $2,000 for a manuscript adventure story. 
The prize is called “The Charles Boardman 
Hawe’s Prize” in memory of the young author, 
who died last July, aged 34 years. The manu- 
scripts are to be submitted between September 
1, 1928 and October 1, 1924. 


THE Veterinary School of the University of 
Pennsylvania is making an unusual offer to 
young men who wish to become veterinarians. 
No tuition will be charged students who have 
been residents of Pennsylvania at least two 
year continuously before entering. Young men 
interested in livestock have an unusal oppor- 
tunity to enter upon a veterinary course. 


October, 1923 


The American Agriculturist, published in 
New York, offers a $150 scholarship for dairy 
calf or cow club work. This will cover ex- 
penses including railroad fare for the eight 
weeks’ short Course in Dairy Husbandry given 
at State College. Only boys between the ages 
of 16 and 21 are eligible. 


Th Baltimore and Ohio Railroad offers a 
$100 scholarship for the Short Course at Penn 
State College to the boy or girl who does the 
best work in any branch of club work. Only 
residents of counties traversed by the B. and 
O. railroad are eligible for this competition. 


The State-wide Music Memory Contest which 
was postponed last May because of the un- 
avoidable delay in publishing the list and 
regulations, will be held this year throughout 
the State. The list of compositions will be 
identical with the list of fifty published in the 
1923 Music Week Announcement. The rural 
and grade schools entering the contest will 
study the first thirty compositions; the high 
schools will study the entire fifty. Each school 
or system of schools holding the contest may 
determine when the work of preparation shall 
begin, how long it shall continue, and when 
the finals shall be held. Further information 
concerning the Music Memory Contest may be 
obtained from the Director of Music, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Highway Transport Prizes 


_ The Highway Education Board announces 
its third annual safety contest in which $6,500 
will be given as prizes. The campaign takes 
the form of two contests, one among element- 
ary school pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, who are not more than 14 
years old, and another among school teachers 
in the elementary grades. The subject for the 
children’s essay is “Highway Safety Habits I 
Should Learn” and the number of words 
should not exceed 500. The subject for the 
teachers’ essay is “Training Children in Habits 
of Safety on the Highways” and it should be 
limited to between 1,000 and 3,000 words. 


The 500 state and national prizes offered 
are the gifts of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In the teachers’ contest the 
first national award is $500 and a trip to 
Washington with all expenses paid. The sec- 
ond national award is $300 and the third is 
$200. The first national award for pupils is 
a gold watch and a trip to Washington with 
all expenses paid. The second and third are 
each gold watches, one somewhat more valu- 
able than the other. 478 state prizes will be 
given to pupils. The first state prize is a gold 
medal. and a check for $15. The second state 
prize is a silver medal and a check for $10. 
ang . prizes are bronze medals and checks 
or $5. 


The contest begins with the opening of 
school and closes Dec. 4, 1923. Complete de- 
tails will be furnished by the Highway Edu- 
o—_ Board, Willard Building, Washington, 
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TRACY T. ALLEN 

Tracy T. Allen, superintendent of schools 
at DuBois has accepted the principalship of 
the East Stroudsburg Normal School. Mr. 
Allen has a statewide reputation as an edu- 
cator. 

He was graduated from Fredonia, N. Y., 
State Normal School in 1898. He entered 
Allegheny College that fall and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from Allegheny 
in 1902. He took further work during two 
summers at the University of Chicago, and 
during four summers at Columbia University. 
From Columbia Mr. Allen received his M. A. 
degree. During the past two summers he has 
been an instructor in the Indiana Summer 
Normal School. 

Superintendent Allen went to DuBois in 
1918 from Vandergrift where he was district 
superintendent. That his work was appre- 
ciated is indicated by salary increases each 
year, with re-election in.1922 to a second four 
year term. Prior to his work at Vandergrift, 
Mr. Allen was principal of the Kane High 
School, followed by six years at Smethport 
as supervising principal of public schools. 
Then he served two years as head of the 
Uniontown High School and two years at the 
Franklin High School. In July 1914 he was 
elected to the position of district superinten- 
dent at Vandergrift, Pa., where he served until 
going to DuBois. 

He is a member of all important educational 
bodies of the state and nation and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all modern methods of 
education. In choosing Mr. Allen as Principal 
of the East Stroudsburg State Normal School, 
the Board of Trustees has recognized the work 
and merit of one of the best superintendents 
in the State. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


For the past four years a week has been 
set aside as Children’s Book Week at which 
season Grown-up Booklovers try to make the 
World of Books reached by the Road of Read- 
ing as attractive and inviting to the children 
as they know how. November 11-17 then is 
our fifth annual Children’s Book Week and the 
public schools will be the biggest factor in its 
success. Of course libraries, clubs, stores, 
movies and newspapers are important factors 
but none has as close contact with the child 
as the public school. 


Last year Frederic Melcher aroused inter- 
est in Children’s Book Week by his talk on 
“The Child’s Qwn Reading” at the National 
Education Association in Boston, and teachers 
all over the country worked enthusiastically. 
In the Little Rock, Arkansas schools each child 
who had bought a new book paraded with the 
book carried high over his head. In a high 
school in San Diego first editions, autographs 
and unusual photographs of Stevenson, Riley 
and Mark Twain were exhibited in the trophy 
case. Brackenridge High School, San An- 
tonio presented a “living book shelf” in which 
the children wore large book jackets, decor- 
ated to indicate the contents of the book, and 
the pupils made a frieze of book posters and 
placards through the entire school. In York, 
Pennsylvania, the drawing and industrial de- 
partments made posters which were displayed 
in school buildings and stores, the English de- 
partment of the high school had a special as- 
sembly room program and the city librarian 
gave talks on books to every English section 
of the freshman, sophomore, 7th and 8th 
grades. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Greeley, 
Colorado, Portland, Oregon and East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, had book talks, book pa- 
geants and plays. 

Here are some suggestions for your school 
this year: (1) Get lists of books recommended 
for children’s reading and ownership from 
The American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. (2) De- 
vote an assembly hour during the week to a 
special book program. (3) Have the chil- 
dren write essays about their favorite books 
or book characters. Have a special time for 
reading the best essays. (4) In geography 
and history classes devote a special period to 
telling about stories of other countries, histori- 
cal stories and books of travels. (5) In art 
classes have students design posters for use 
in the library, bookstore and school. Have a 
book-plate designing contest. (6) In manual 
training classes have book cases made. (7) 
Have a costume party or play with characters 
from books. Let the children help write a play 
with their favorite characters. (8) Get the 
parents interested by having the children re- 
port what books their fathers and mothers 
like best and what books they liked when they 
were children. 

These helps may be had from Children’s 
Book Week Committee, 334 Fifth Avenue, New 
York: (1) The Jessie Willcox Smith poster, 
free, one to a school; (2) New poster for high 
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school use; (3) How to conduct Children’s 
Book Week; (4) Book Plates for Boys and 


Girls by Stephen Allard; (5) Designing Book 
Plates; (6) Book Shelves and Book Racks, 
specifications and plans; (7) The Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich bookcase drawing; (9) Lists 
of films made from books for young people. 

Montrose J. Moses said of Children’s Book 
Week in the New York Times: “It’s a good 
movement, a wise movement, a much needed 
one. Pipe the song of good books and hear 
the rustle of children’s feet through the broad 
land—open-minded, eager young hearts want- 
ing rhythms, wanting adventure, wanting to 
know what wonders there are that make the 
world go round. Children’s Book Week serves 
to swing us high, so that we may have a broad 
horizon as to the child’s desire.” 








More BooksInThe Home! 





BOOKS FOR PROFESSIONAL READING 

Superintendent Charles E. Dickey has pre- 
pared a list of books for the professional 
reading of Allegheny county teachers. Besides 
the books herein listed there is an approved 
list of 53 on topics of general and particular 
interest. 


Books Especially Recommended 

1. Beginning Teachers—Wait’s Practical 
Problems of the School—Benjamin H. Sanborn 
Co. 

2. Teachers and Principals of Elementary 
Schools—Parker’s Types of Elementary Teach- 
ing and Learning—Ginn & Co. 

83. High Schools—Miller’s Directing Study 
—Charles Scribners Sons. 

4. Principals—Burton’s Supervision and 
bay Improvement of Teaching—D. Appleton 

Co. 
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Senior High School : 
1. Parker’s Methods of Teaching in High 
School—Ginn & Co. 
2. Colvin’s Introduction to High School 
Teaching—Maemillan Co. 
. Snedden’s High School 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
4. Judd’s Psychology of High Sehool Sub- 


jects—Ginn & Co. 
High School— 


5. Lewis’ Democracy’s 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

6. Lull & Wilson’s The Redirection of 
High School Instruction—Lippincott Co. 

7. Snedden’s Sociological Determination of 
Objectives in Education—Lippincott Co. 

8. Clement’s Curriculum Making in Sec- 
ondary School—Henry Holt & Co. 

9. Nutt’s Principles of Teaching High 
School Pupils—The Century Co. 

Junior High School 

1. Brown’s How the French Boy Learns to 
Write—Harvard University Press. 

2. Bennett’s The Junior High School—War- 
wick and York, Baltimore. 

3. Brigg’s The Junior High School— 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

4. VanDenburg’s The Junior High School 
Idea—Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Problems— 





FILMS, eT NATIONAL 
P. T. A. 


At the 27th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, recently held in Louisville, 
the chairman of the Better Films Committee 
reported on the feature films which had won 
the Association’s recommendation during the 
past year. Out of 147 films viewed, only 21 
were approved as fit for the entire family and 
26 as suitable for boys and girls of high school 
age. The lists follow: 


For the Family 

The Covered Wagon; Hunting Big Game in 
Africa; Suzanna; Catch My Smoke; Captain 
Fly-by-Night; Romance Land; Dr. Jack; Peg 
o’ My Heart; The Headless Horseman; A Win- 
ter’s Tale; Back Home and Broke; The Hot- 
tentot; If I Were Queen; The Man Who Play- 
ed God; Timothy’s Quest; The Old Homestead; 
The Prisoner of Zenda; When Knighthood Was 
in Flower; Robin Hood; Grandma’s Boy; Nan- 
ook of the North. 


For High School Age 


The Famous Mrs. Fair; The Isle of Lost 
Ships; The Toll of the Sea; The Girl I Loved; 
Jazzmania; Conquering the Woman; Mr. Bill- 
ings Spends His Dime; Nobody’s Money; The 
Third Alarm; Adam and Eva; Racing Hearts; 
A Front Page Story; Thirty Days; Java 
Head; Monte Cristo; The Flirt; Making a 
Man; Tess of the Storm Country; The Pride 
of Palomar; Lorna Doone; Sherlock Holmes; 
Clarence; Manslaughter; Free Air; Oliver 
Twist; Smudge. 





Another good thing about telling the truth 
is, you don’t have to remember what you say. 
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THE “WORLD’S WORK” ON EDUCA- 
TION 


Once upon a time a magazine editor wanted 
a story for his Public which it would devour 
eagerly so he said to Jim Creelman, war cor- 
respondent, “We'll roast the schools again and 
serve the Public some hot stuff.” Now Jim 
wasn’t afraid of anything from a_ school 
marm’s glassy glance to a spit ball so he dash- 
ed intrepidly into the nearest school. Princi- 
pal Margaret O’Connell allowed him to roam 
about the classrooms and Creelman sent word 
to that magazine editor, “I came to scoff but I 
remained to pray that there would be more 
schools like this.” And he found them. He 
wrote such interesting, complimentary things 
about the schools that even the Public liked 
them. And so Creelman became a member 
of the school board and lively happily ever 
after. 

It may be easier to catch the ear of the 
Gentle Reader by slamming and knocking but 
World’s Work knows that the achievements of 
the public school within this generation are 
so astonishing and admirable that they will 
amaze the school boy of yesterday. Muck- 
raking is not so valuable as showing the goods 
and so instead of discussing “What’s wrong 
with the schools?” World’s Work is publishing 
a series of articles on “What’s right with edu- 
cation?” 

Investigation of conditions is being carried 
on in forty states and 200 volunteers are con- 
tributing to the series. William McAndrew, 
who thinks the development of the public school 
system is the great American epic, is selecting 
and presenting the material. ‘Planning the 
Upkeep” is the general title of the series. The 
September World’s Work contains the first of 
the series, “The Faith of the Founders,” which 
recounts what the pioneers expected of the 
schools and what the people of today require. 
Succeeding numbers will enumerate historical 
— and specific instances of realizing 
them. 


Are you reading the series? 





THE MISSING SEAT! 

Collier’s, September 5, contained an article 
entitled “Is There a Place for Your Child?” 
in which the author, William G. Shepherd, dis- 
cussed the tremendous shortage of seats in the 
public schools of the United States at the fall 
enrollment. He has secured data from super- 
intendents in every state of the United States 
and has compiled an interesting table under 
the caption, Some of the Cities that Lack 
School Seats. The Pennsylvania cities listed 
on the chart are: 


Pupils Seats Shortage 
Allentown ....... 14,200 12,900 1,300 
Altoona ..ssccces F800 9,400 400 
Ambridge ....... 3,166 2,840 326 
CEEPICR once sccee 1,400 1,300 100 
CHERGEE oc see ces 9,000 8,400 600 
Coatesville ...... 3,150 2,975 175 
COEEG cslecccesc ws 1,450 1,400 50 
Dickson City .... 2,657 2,502 155 
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Pupils Seats Shortage 
Elwood City .... 2,425 2,000 425 
ROI eis oc aewicia mca 950 850 100 
Fraeckville ....... 1,660 1,500 150 
PISRICON 6 csie cise 8,500 8,000 500 
SUHIBUE 3 acc usecas 2,100 1,840 260 
Lancaster ....... 7,900 7,500 400 
Marcus Hook .... 900 800 100 
McKees Rocks ... 2,800 2,700 100 
N. Braddock .... 3,500 3,420 80 
Olyphant ..<..:../s 2,250 1,600 650 
Palmerton ....... 1,600 1,450 150 
Pittston: «csc... F995 3,450 525 
WAUEO xtc ce rmcns 1,840 1,775 65 
Sharon ....- << A... 4250 3,850 400 
SIE 5x0 coseais 2,500 2,150 350 
Uniontown ...... 3,600 3,360 240 
Warren ......... 9,100 2,700 400 
Washington ..... 4,900 4,600 300 





FREE SPEECH 


The Pulitzer prize of $500 for 1922 for the 
best editorial was awarded to William Allen 
White of the Emporia Gazette for an editorial 
written at the time of the railroad strike. Here 
is the editorial: 

You tell me that law is above freedom of 
utterance. And I reply that you can have no 
wise laws nor free enforcement of wise laws 
unless there is free expression of the wisdom 
of the people—and, alas, their folly with it. 
But, if there is freedom, folly will die of its 
own poison, and the wisdom will survive. That 
is the history of the race. It is the proof 
of man’s kinship with God. 

You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the sad 
truth that only in time of stress is freedom of 
utterance in danger. No one questions it in 
calm days, because it is not needed. And the 
reverse is true also; only when free utterance 
is suppressed is it needed, and when it is 
needed it is most vital to justice. Peace is 
good. But if you are interested in peace 
through force and without free discussion, that 
is to say, free utterance decently and in order 
—your interest in justice is slight. And peace 
without justice is tyranny, no matter how you 
may sugar-coat it with expediency. This state 
today is in more danger from suppression than 
from violence, because in the end suppression 
leads to violence; violence, indeed, is the child 
of suppression. Whoever pleads for justice 
helps to keep the peace: and whoever tram- 
ples upon the plea for justice, temperately 
made in the name of peace, only outrages peace 
and kills something fine in the heart of man 
which God put there when we got our man- 
hood. When that is killed, brute meets brute 
on each side of the line. 

So, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. 
This nation will survive, this state will pros- 
per, the orderly business of life will go for- 
ward if only men can speak in whatever way 
is given them to utter what their hearts hold— 
by voice, by posted card, by letter or by press. 
Reason never has failed men. Only force 
and repression have made the wrecks in the 
world. 
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A 100% AMERICAN 

October 27 is the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt—explorer, 
big-game hunter, author, soldier, diplomat and 
twenty-sixth President of the United States. 
His strong personality and staunch patriotism 
are fresh in our memory. We offer Elihu Root’s 
appreciation of Colonel Roosevelt which will 
be found in Hermann Hagedorn’s ‘The 
Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt” reviewed 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

“Consider the qualities which were his be- 
yond dispute,” said after his death a man who 
at different times had fought with him and 
fought against him—Elihu Root— 

“Dauntless courage; fortitude; indomitable 
resolution. 

“Decision of character: an ingrain habit of 
mind, swiftly grasping all available data, and 
converging to immediate action. He was not 
at all an administrator, but he was an almost 
perfect executive. 

“A fixed philosophy of life which set a high 
standard of service to the point of sacrifice, 
and of scorn to spare one’s self. 

“Public spirit; love of country; intense loy- 
alty to ideals. : 

“Sincerity; hatred of shams; love of jus- 
tice; honor. d : 

“Family affection; capacity for friendship; 
purity of character; cheerfulness; hopefulness, 
humor; magnanimity. : 

“Breadth of vision; intuitive sympathy with 
the feelings and interest of all men; an in- 
evitable impulse to help the under-dog. . 

“Essential constructiveness; never seeking 
to tear down except as part of a definite prac- 
tical scheme of betterment. as 

“He was not infallible. The swift decisions 
of a true executive make some mistakes inevit- 
able; but we can affirm with confidence in the 
agreement of all who knew him best that he 
never decided upon a course of conduct or a 
public action which he did not believe to be 
for the best interests of his country, and in 
which that consideration did not stand first 
in his mind.” 





ANTIOCH’S IDEALS 

“The college student is not necessarily the 
cream of the land,” writes Arthur E. Morgan, 
President of Antioch College, in an article in 
the October Century magazine. 

“The 500,000 college students in America are 
representative,” he continues, “of about the 
top twenty per cent of the intelligence and 
quality of the country. For every student in 
college there are four boys or girls of college 
age, of equal intelligence, who do not go to 
college.” 

President Morgan’s article is on the type of 
education worked out at Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. There the course is six 
years long and students spend alternate per- 
iods in college study and in working for indus- 
trial and commercial concerns. The work pro- 
vides them with a large part of the money 
necessary for their education, and develops 
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certain traits of character that the college be- 
lieves are fully as important as a knowledge 
of Greek, Latin and mathematics. 

“It is remarkable,” writes Mr. Morgan, 
“what limitations of personality are accepted 
by students as final. They come to us lacking 
independence and self-confidence, and accept 
these as ultimate traits of personality. We 
have to teach them that such limitations can 
be modified or removed. These underlying 
qualities of personality are just as susceptible 
of development as is ability in mathematics, in 
chemistry or in language.” 

He lists some of the personal qualities that 


‘Antioch considers as important as the subjects 


just mentioned. They include sound health, 
practical judgment, self-reliance, responsibility, 
knowledge of men and affairs, moral and spir- 
itual incentives, initiative, courage, adaptabil- 
ity, persistence, tact. Economic independence 
and a knowledge of general life and culture 
outside their own calling that keeps the stu- 
dents from being over specialized are two very 
important qualities the college proposes to de- 
velop in its matriculates. 

“To spend four years at college learning 
that the world owes one a living is not neces- 
sarily the best training for a young man or 
woman,” the president suggests in emphasiz- 
ing the responsibility educators should have 
for training students into broad-minded, ef- 
fective men and women of affairs. 

Antioch requires that students who are 
studying the sciences shall also spend a cer- 
tain amount of time on the arts and literature. 
Science “uncontrolled by spiritual motives,” 
writes President Morgan of the present social 
trend, “might build a Frankenstein monster 
that would destroy civilization.” 





A SCHOOL SONG 
ALMA MATER 
Air: Juanita 
Afar in the valley, 
’Midst verdant hills and fertile lands, 
Shrined in nature’s beauty, 
Our Alma Mater stands. 
Always our thoughts returning 
To the happy days spent there, 
Will surge in constant yearning 
For her our mother fair. 


Mater, Alma Mater, love for thee wells from 
my heart; 
Mater, Alma Mater, never shall we part. 


When in our roaming, 
Thoughts of home shall come again, 
Or in the gloaming 
Strangers’ words are vain, 
Then shall we remember 
Alma Mater’s benign care; 
Forever we will love her, 
And our classmates dear. 


Mater, Alma Mater, memories sweet we have 
of thee; 
Mater, Alma Mater, we pledge fidelity. 
JOHN J. QUINN, Ellsworth, Pa. 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE CONFERENCE 

The Eleventh Annual Vocational Conference of Directors of Vocational Schools 
and Supervisors of Vocational Agriculture, was held at State College, Pa., on August 
20, 21, 22. This conference included county superintendents of schools, rural school 
board members, representatives of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, State 
College Staff, members of State Department of Public Instruction in addition to 
directors of vocational schools and supervisors of agriculture. T. E. Browne, State 
Director of Vocational Education in North Carolina, Professor Stewart of Ohio State 
University, C. H. Lane of Washington, D. C. and L. H. Dennis, State Director of 
Vocatioual Education, were principal speakers. 





THE AMAZING GROWTH OF DEMOC.- 
‘-RACY’S HIGH SCHOOL 

The growth of high schools throughout the 
country has come from an understanding, on 
the part of the public, of the service the high 
school renders as a basis for right social 
thinking as well as from a keen appreciation, 
on the part of fathers, mothers and young peo- 
ple of the demand of our economic life for 
better education and of the opportunities the 
high school affords for meeting this demand. 

It will be interesting to note briefly the ex- 
tent of this growth. In 1890 only 3.2 persons 
per thousand of our population were in the 
high schools; in 1918 these schools contained 
15.6 persons per thousand. For 28 years end- 
ing in 1918 our nation saw the establishment 
of more than one new high school per day. 
The number of public high schools in this 
period increased 452 per cent. The number of 
pupils increased from approximately 200,000 
to 1,645,171, with 2,340 high schools not in- 
cluded in the report. To put it another way— 
from 1890-1918 the high school enrollment in- 
creased 710 per cent, while the total popula- 
tion increased 68 per cent. Public high schools 
are steadily gaining in their power of holding 
their pupils throughout the course. Enroll- 
ment in our high schools for the year 1922-23 
probably reached 2% millions. In 1890 there 
were 21,882 graduates; in 1918 there were 
224,367. We are now turning into our popula- 
tion over ten times as many high school gradu- 
ates as we did a quarter of a century ago; 


10.32 per cent of girls and boys of the age 
of eighteen are graduated annually from our 
high schools. 


The growth of the public high school in 
Pennsylvania has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the high school throughout the coun- 
try. The first high school in Pennsylvania was 
opened in Philadelphia in 1832. Another was 
established in Attleboro, now Langhorne, 
Bucks county, in 1836, but it had an uncertain 
career. A period of thirteen years in which 
there was little done in public schools followed. 
By special acts of the Legislature the follow- 
ing high schools were established: Lancaster 
1849, Pittsburgh 1849, Easton 1850, Erie 1856, 
Hollidaysburg 1857, Franklin, 1859, Farmers’ 
High School at State College 1854, Harrisburg 
1868, Tioga 1869, Knoxville 1871 and Clear- 
field 1872. 


In 1900 pupils enrolled in our Pennsylvania 
public high schools numbered 32,000. During 
the next ten years this number doubled. In 
1920 the number reached approximately 165,- 
000. This year the number of pupils enrolled 
in our public high schools will reach approxi- 
mately 190,000. In a little over twenty years 
our high school enrollment has increased six- 
fold and is now almost equal to the total num- 
ber of high school pupils enrolled in the whole 
United States thirty years ago. Can anyone 
doubt the degree of appreciation of the citizens 
of our Commonwealth of the value of high 
school education? 
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The following table shows the growth in the 
number and types of high schools in Pennsyl- 
vania: 








Year Grade of High School Total 
st 2nd 3rd 

1913 164 283 415 862 

1922 481 267 243 991 


A first grade high school is one maintaining 
a four-year program; a second grade high 
school, a three-year program; and a third 
grade high school, a two-year program. 


It is significant that whereas the number of 
two-year high schools has decreased approxi- 
mately 41 per cent, the number of four-year 
high schools has increased 66 per cent. This 
year the number of high schools in Pennsyl- 
vania will slightly exceed the 1,000 mark. 


The material change in educational thought 
and public opinion in Pennsylvania and 
throughout the nation in the last few years 
concerning the high school has come about 
largely because the high school has offered 
larger opportunities to increasingly larger 
groups of girls and boys. This has been ac- 
complished by broadening the scope of the 
high school program of studies, providing for 
every adolescent boy and girl in the Common- 
wealth, so far as possible, the kind of instruc- 
tion and training that will best fit each pupil 
to render his largest contribution to the State 
and Nation. 


The high schools of our Commonwealth are 
rapidly measuring up to the standard set by 
the late Walter Page: 


“The only acceptable measure of any civilization is 
the extent to which it improves the condition of the 
common citizen. A few cultured and _ university- 
trained men at the top; a few ancient families living 
in luxury; a few painters and poets and statesmen 
and generals; these things do not constitute a satis-- 
factory state of society. The real test is the extent 
to which the masses participate in education, in the 
necessities and comforts of existence, and in equal 
opportunity, which is the basis of social progress.” 


—James N. Rule 





BIRTH RECORDS OF BEGINNERS 
(Including Kindergarten Pupils) 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education, July, 1923, they adopted the fol- 
lowing regulation: 

Pupils admitted to day schools for the first 
time must present as evidence of age a birth 
record, a baptismal record or an official govern- 
mental passport, containing proof of age. If 
none of these is obtainable, and only in such 
case, the principal may accept in lieu of docu- 
mentary evidence of age the signed statement 
ef the medical inspector of the school that, 
after examination, it is his opinion that the 
child is of the age claimed by the parent. 


In requiring this evidence of age of all be- 
ginners, Philadelphia has established a prac- 
tice which will simplify and solve many of the 
problems arising in attendance and the em- 
ployment of minors. Would it not be a wise 
departure for every district in the Common- 
wealth to make this requirement? 
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AIMS IN ART EDUCATION 

National Picture Week, October 8-14, em- 
phasizes, if there be need for emphasis, the 
importance of art in the field of education. 
Bulletin 1923, No. 13 from the Department of 
the Interior on “Art Education” quotes C. Val- 
entine Kirby, Director of Art in Pennsylvania 
as to aims in art education: 

“We have placed the emphasis during the 
past two years upon an extension of the art 
work in every section of the State, hoping 
soon that there will be no district in the State, 
no matter how small, where the children do 
not have the opportunity to express themselves 
along art lines and within a reasonably attrac- 
tive schoolroom. 

“I might say that we are still missionaries 
desiring to extend opportunities Statewide, 
rather than advertise a few high spots of un- 
usual excellence. While we place cultural 


_ values above all others, at the same time we 


take advantage of every opportunity to con- 
nect up with the conservation of health, for- 
estry, and property generally, and participate 
in fire prevention and all other worthy cam- 
paigns, in order to impress the unbelievers 
with certain values in the art educational 
work that the man on the street can under- 
stand.” 

“The State program for art education has 
attracted widespread attention because of its 
purposeful aims. It has been said that art 
has been brought from the clouds to earth, 
in the spirit of service, with the following 
aims: 

First, to bring into the lives of all the boys 
and girls in the Commonwealth everywhere, 
a knowledge of beauty, joy of expressing it, 
the development of skills, and to discover spe- 
cial aptitudes and talents. 


Second, to direct those with special inclina- 
tions and gifts into various fields where de- 
signers, decorators, and professional artists 
generally are required. 


Third, to train specialists in art education 
to meet the great demands in our elementary, 
secondary, and normal schools for teachers 
and supervisors of art. 


Fourth, to co-operate with every educational 
and other agency in the State in furthering by 
means of pupils’ drawings and industrial arts 
the general school studies, and by poster mak- 
ing advertise health education, the conserva- 
tion of forests, fire and accident prevention, 
ete. 


Fifth, to provide more attractive school 
buildings and grounds, and for a recognition 
and regard for the finer things in the home, 
the school, the shop, and in life.” 





A parrot and a dog were left in a room 
together. The parrot, out of mischief, said 
to the dog, “Sic him.” 

The dog seeing nothing else went for the 
parrot and tore out about half his tail feath- 
ers before he escaped to his perch. The par- 
rot, after looking himself over and reflecting 
a little, said: “Poll, you talk too much.” 
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THE NEED OF ART 


No race has ever approached the ancient 
Greeks in their appreciation of art in every 
day living. Their conception of art was ex- 
pressed in their desire to create beautiful 
buildings and gardens, to develop their bodies 
until they were physically perfect, to surround 
themselves with beautiful music and statues 
and pictures and to have brilliant minds, noble 
thoughts and lofty ideals. If only the world 
today would realize the wonderful influence 
of an artistic environment, surely there would 
be less greed, less misery, fewer violations of 
art in our homes and public buildings, in our 
literature, our dress, our conduct and our 
character. 

We need fewer painters of pictures, and 
more and better home builders, more and better 
music, better furniture and fabrics, better and 
more beautiful books and schools and churches 
—less art for art’s sake and more art for hu- 
manity’s sake-—W. L. Larrabee, Steelton. 





A GENERAL SCIENCE LIBRARY IS 
ESSENTIAL 


We have yet to meet the successful teacher 
of general science who does not make very 
extensive use of reference books. It is not at 
all uncommon to find teachers who use no 
text-book as such. Our subject deals with the 
environment of the child. And this environ- 
ment in its broad aspect becomes modern life, 
with its countless applications of science prin- 
ciples and science methods. This environment, 
too, opens up a vast amount of literature, 
which becomes greater and greater each day. 
As the modern press rolls on, science claims 
an ever-growing portion of the material in 
point. To fulfil one of the great aims of our 
subject we must make use of this literature, 
if only to help our boys and girls to a more 
intelligent appreciation of modern life. But 
more interesting still, this very literature be- 
comes the teacher’s most valuable aid if he 
can call upon it; if he has it available; if he 
uses it properly.—Monthly Guide for Science 
Teachers. 

The most potent agent fostering the con- 
tinuance of education is the library.—David- 
son. 

It does seem that the high school library is 
a very essential step toward the new, twen- 
tieth-century type of pedagogy. The library 
to do school work fully must be on the spot, 
a part of the school: teachers and pupils are 
very busy, they use the thing thrust in their 
way obtrusively convenient and comfortable 
and attractive. What the age demands is the 
iibrary habit.—Zora Shields. 
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THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
cecum * a YEARS 
I-X 


This pamphlet has recently come from the 
State Printer’s presses. In its forty pages 
are set forth the minimum essentials of courses 
of study in mathematics for the Junior High 
School, the Senior High School, and for re- 
organized courses in ninth year mathematics 
adapted to’ the needs of four-year high schools. 

The courses set forth are in agreement with 
the best thought of careful students of high 
school mathematics teaching of today. The 
Report of the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements has been very largely 
influential in determining the point of view 
of this whole Course of Study. The departures 
from customary procedure appear to be chiefly 
in the direction of simplifying the subject- 
matter of instruction. Stress is laid upon the 
value of the composite or general mathematic 
courses that are outcomes of the Junior High 
School movement. 

It is assumed that the mathematics through 
the ninth year will be required of all pupils, 
and that later mathematics work will be elec- 
tive. The Junior High School work is outlined 
somewhat more in detail than is the work of 
the Senior High School. Suggestions are made 
concerning algebra topics to be omitted or de- 
ferred, and detailed lists of geometry propo- 
sitions, classified as fundamental and subsidi- 
ary, are presented. Helpful suggestions relat- 
ing to class-room procedure are made. 

The printing of the pamphlet leaves much 
to be desired in typography and general for- 
mat. The awkwardly extemporized mathemati- 
cal symbols are unnecessary and avoidable de- 
fects. A few errors due to faulty proof-read- 
ing will be noted. 

This State Course of Study should be large- 
ly helpful in the reorganization of school pro- 
cedure that is going on in many places in the 
Commonwealth. It should be especially use- 
ful in those communities that are looking for- 
ward to the adoption of Junior High School 
types of organization, although its influence 
will not be restricted to this field. Copies of 
the pamphlet may be had upon application to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

October 8 to 12, 1923 the annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Asso¢iation 
will be held at Boston, Mass. 

The Child Hygiene section of this Associa- 
tion is devoting practically all of its three day 
program to various phases of school health, 
covering such topics as: “The Teacher’s Part 
in Health Education;” “The Standardization 
of School Medical Inspection;” “The Growth 
of Children;” “Health Standards for School 
House Construction and Sanitation;” “The 
Place of Mental Hygiene in the School Pro- 
gram;” “Some Phases of Nutrition.” 

Educators interested in school health should 
attend these meetings. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The forward progress of the physical edu- 
cation program is steady. Beginning this fall 
the following communities have strengthened 
their teaching forces as noted. 

Allentown is starting the year with an ad- 
ditional supervisor for elementary schools. 

Charleroi has engaged a woman teacher for 
the junior high school and plans to extend 
the work to the senior high school‘as soon as 
the construction of the new building is com- 
pleted. 

Cheltenham Twp. has an assistant for ele- 
mentary school work. 

Clearfield has employed a woman instructor 
to have charge of the work of high school girls. 

Conshohocken has a new high school gym- 
nasium and a technically trained instructor. 

Dormont has added to its force a woman 
instructor who will handle the work in the 
high school. 

Hanover Twp., Luzerne Co., is opening a 
new gymnasium and swimming pool with one 
special instructor for girls and one for boys. 

Indiana has placed its physical education 
work under a trained supervisor. 

Knoxville has employed a special teacher for 
work in physical education in the high school. 

Lancaster is placing in service an instructor 
in physical education in the Boys’ High School. 

Monessen has employed an_ additional 
teacher. 

North East has employed a supervisor. 

Reading has employed two additional teach- 
ers for junior high school work. 

Wilkes-Barre has employed a supervisor for 
all grades. Supervised work is to be started 
in the elementary schools. 

York has employed a supervisor and is plan- 
ning to departmentalize the work in physical 
education. 





HEALTH TERMINOLOGY 

The National Child Health Association in a 
recent publication approved the following ter- 
minology for the different phases of health 
work: 1. “The Sanitation of the School 
Plant’”—those matters relating to the direct 
sanitary construction and sanitary care of 
buildings. 2. “Health Supervision”—those re- 
lating to what has been spoken of as medical 
inspection, although the modern concept in- 
cludes much more than medical inspection. 3. 
“Physical Education”—various phases of 
physical activity, including not only physical 
training, but also playground and recreation 
work. 4. “Hygiene of the Daily Program”— 
health matters relating to schedule drawing. 
5. “Health Training and Instruction”—the ma- 
terial which has been variously designated as 
physiology, health training, hygiene, etc. In 
correspondence with the State Department of 
Public Instruction these groupings and titles 
should be used. 





Of all ills that men endure, 


Hope is the universal cure. —Cowley. 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AND 
ENFORCEMENT DATA, 1921-22 
Compiled from Teachers’ Monthly Attendance 
Report Cards 


No. of different pupils enumerated. 1,844,854 
No. of pupils enrolled............ 1,738,519 
Average daily attendance........ 1,448,489 
No. of tardy marks recorded.... 1,862,478 
No. of sessions pupils were legally 

BDRONG cie5i55:5. 5s + avn iss valeeiein oe 38,753,204 
Total No. of sessions pupils were 

BBO ING 55) 016: wc cueretes crow satu cradorersiayy oie 43,573,243 


Aggregate No. of days belonged.. 282,226,246 
Aggregate No. of days attended.. 259,678,708 


Percentage of attendance ....... 92% 
No. of pupils illegally absent (3 

GAYS IOL MOLE) 6 cies 55% sieesioske 115,593 

SOCONG OHONCE 2.066660 se seas 47,455 
No. of arrests of parents...... 7,335 
No. of eonvictions of parents.... 6,016 
No. of pupils sentenced as incor- 

PIPIDIES, CEUANUS 6.60 6:6 00-00: 0019-08 820 





POSTER EXCHANGE 

The American Child Health Association has 
organized a poster exchange service which is 
prepared to help teachers who are planning 
to have their children make health posters. To 
furnish concrete examples of health posters 
actually made by school children the exchange 
will send, free of charge, a collection of eight 
posters. 

Superintendents and teachers interested 
should write to the Poster Exchange Service, 
American Child Health Association, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF HOME 
ECONOMIC TEACHERS 

The American Home Economic Association 
will hold its annual meeting in New Orleans, 
Dec. 28, 1923-January 2, 1924. Details may 
be secured from Cleora C. Helbing, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. All per- 
sons in Pennsylvania expecting to attend the 
meeting notify the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. 





THE SCHOOL’S TASK 


What is then demanded of the school? That 
it build in its pupils breadth of view in social 
and economic matters, an unselfish outlook, 
a sense of responsibility for improving affairs, 
and such an ability to think as will keep our 
pupils, grown to maturity, from being the prey 
of demagogues. Regard for these things should 
permeate all our teaching. Every time one of 
us faces a class our aim should be to lead 
our students to a firmer grip on such attitudes. 
The school must provide opportunities for cul- 
tivating breadth of view, the sense of respon- 
sibility, and the ability to weigh arguments 
in social and economic matters.—William H. 
Kilpatrick. 
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What’s the Matter With the Schools? 


GEORGE BRADY SNYDER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


different answers would be received—and 

they would be different indeed, ranging all 
the way from “Nothing” to “Everything.” 
Perhaps all of the answers would contain an 
element of truth; certainly none would con- 
tain the whole truth. Some would represent 
a sympathetic effort to point out possible im- 
provements; the majority, whether sympathetic 
or not, would contain little of constructive 
value. In truth, a considerable fraction of the 
schools’ critics seem to be more intent upon 
trying to make others believe what they want 
them to believe, than upon revealing fairly and 
honestly, the conditions existing in our schools 
or upon suggesting plans for their improve- 
ment. 

No attempt will be made in this article to 
give a full answer to the principal question, 
for two reasons: first, I am not competent 
(nor is anyone else) to make a complete di- 
agnosis of the defects in all of our schools; 
second, any serious attempt at an adequate 
diagnosis would require many volumes. To keep 
within the present limits of space, we will 
confine ourselves to the public schools and 
touch upon only a few points. I shall select 
some points which are usually overlooked in 
discussions about the schools, but which are 
nevertheless important. 


T this question were put to fifty people, fifty 


Our schools are what we make them. You 
and I and everyone else help to determine what 
they are and what they are to become. Like all 
other man-made institutions they have many 
faults and weaknesses and will continue to 
have some so long as individuals have faults 
and weaknesses. Each year and each genera- 
tion should show growth and improvement in 
our schools—as indeed they do. Unhappy the 
day when our public schools cease to improve; 
for then our nation will have reached its 
period of decadence. 

The most serious trouble with the schools is 
quite outside their jurisdiction. Not many 
people seem to realize this, but it is undoubted- 
ly true. If the pupils all brought with them 
every morning the proper attitude toward the 
school and were willing to exert themselves to 
do their full part toward the accomplishment 
of the desired ends, the major part of the 


problem would be solved. Is it not true that 
the best schools are found in those communi- 
ties where the public school and its teachers 
are the most highly esteemed and the boys and 
girls most accustomed to follow the leadership 
of parents and teachers? 


One unfortunate tendency is the disparage- 
ment of the schools in the presence of. young 
people. This may be done by the thoughtless 
or ill-considered words of the parent. It may 
be by an article or cartoon in a newspaper, 
the responsible person having little realization 
of the influence of such an implication. It 
may be by a magazine article written at so 
many dollars a page. It may be by a mislead- 
ing scene on a screen or at a theater. It may 
be by a slurring reference in a lecture or even 
in a sermon. Whatever the source of the dis- 
paragement, “little pitchers have big ears,” 
and children often get the notion that their 
elders have little regard for the schools. 


Then there are the parents who begrudge 
the time of their young children who might 
earn a pittance in a mine or factory or store, 
or do useful errands about the farm. Laws 
setting a minimum length of school term and 
making attendance compulsory, help to protect 
children against the short-sighted greed of 
their parents, but such measures excite the bit- 
ter antagonism of selfish parents. 


Then there is the self-seeker trying to make 
the schools serve his own selfish purposes. The 
man who uses his authority or influence to 
secure the appointment of a teacher who ought 
not to be appointed or the dismissal of one 
who ought not to be dismissed; or to divert 
school funds into the hands of favored con- 
tractors. Or the man who uses the schools as 
a pawn to further his personal political am- 
bitions—maybe a school board member or a 
superintendent, or a member of the state leg- 
islature or of Congress, or a Governor or a 
President, or a “practical politician” who finds 
it more profitable to hold no public office. Or 
the textbook writer or the instructor who pur- 
posely distorts the opinions of young people 
to conform to his own views or purposes 
or the otherwise respectable taxpayer who 
begrudges the funds necessary to support the 
schools. 
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We are all taxpayers, directly or in- 
directly. About one-sixth of the national in- 
come is taken for taxes, the public schools re- 
ceiving only one-tenth of the total taxes col- 
lected. Does the money devoted to the schools 
accomplish less than one-tenth of the good done 
by public funds, or more? Then, since the 
money spent on schools accomplishes more good, 
per dollar, than other public expenditures, 
shouldn’t the school tax be about the last tax 
to be grumbled about? Of course a reasonable 
person should not grumble at all about an ex- 
penditure which produces benefits far beyond 
its cost. 

There are all sorts of curious and contradic- 
tory criticisms of the schools—usually by per- 
sons not familiar with the situation. We are 
at the same time godless and sectarian, snob- 
bish and proletariat, capitalistic and socialistic, 
monstrous taskmasters and playful triflers, 
with a school day both too long and too short 
and a school year likewise too long and too 
short. Do we really err in opposite directions 
at the same time? A person hearing these ac- 
cusations might think so. 

Then sometimes too much is expected of the 
schools. The majority of our children “finish” 
their schooling without having spent as many 
hours in school as their actual waking hours 
during one year; and while in school each 
child must share the attention of the teacher 
with thirty or forty or maybe sixty others. 
Yet the school is often expected to be the pre- 
dominating influence in the life of the rising 
generation. It is not at all unusual for a par- 
ent who cannot control a child to expect the 
teacher to make of him a disciplined and in- 
dustrious and scholarly person. Which should 
have the louder notice, the fact that the teacher 
does scmetimes win out in spite of the ob- 
stacles, or the fact that she too loses out in 
some cases? 

These sketchy observations may suggest 
some opportunities to the home and to the 
general public for helping the schools to reach 
a higher standard of efficiency. Of course 
schools need good teachers and adequate physi- 
cal equipment and capable supervision; but 
most of all they need a close and sympathetic 
co-operation among all of the interested parties 
—pupils, teachers, and supervisory force, 
boards of education, parents, the general pub- 
lic; everybody.—The Christian Statesman. 
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New Books 


PRINCIPLES OF CLOTHING SELECTION. By Helen 
Goodrich Buttrick. 185 pp. $1.25. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company. 

High school textbook for courses in cloth- 
ing and costume designing. Three divisions: 
principles of design and color and their appli- 
cation to type; principles of hygiene that in- 
fluence clothing selection; explanation of eco- 
nomic factors that affect the cost and quality 
of clothing. Aims to develop a viewpoint that 
will lead women to select clothing on the basis 
of aesthetic, hygienic and economic values. 
Contains questions, exercises and bibliography. 


Foop PLANNING AND PREPARATION. By Mabel 
T. Wellman. Head of the department of 
home economics, Indiana University. 334 
pp. $1.40. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

The text serves both as a junior course in 
food study and as a recipe book, for the reci- 
pes are grouped together and may be referred 
to easily. A thorough discussion of food values 
and food preparation, service, manners, care 
of the sick and children. The method of teach- 
ing is scientific, by the use of thought-produc- 
ing questions, and is in terms of the child’s 
interests. A carefully arranged index makes 
the text a valuable reference book. The 113 
charts and illustrations are instructive and in- 
teresting. 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP. By Arthur Benton 
Mavity and Nancy Barr Mavity. 424 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.76. Benj. H. Sanborn and 
Company. 

The first half of the book is an exposition 
of American ideals, stressing individual liberty 
and social order; the second half deals with 
American government, national, state and lo- 
cal. The growth of these institutions from 
the beginning is shown. The text is compre- 
hensive in treatment, yet is written in a simple 
and easy style that makes it practical for the 
high school student. Questions and bibliog- 
raphy conclude each chapter. 3 appendices. 


ELEMENTARY SocrioLtocy. By Ross L. Finney. 
234 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn and Company. 
A text for junior colleges and high schools. 
The so-called “social problems” are considered 
in an incidental and wholesome manner. Em- 
phasis is placed on the contributions of fam- 
ily, school and state to the welfare of man- 
kind. Certain fundamental ideas are recur- 
rent in each chapter. The treatment of the 
development of industry is simple and com- 
plete. Each chapter has suggestive questions 
for developing discussion of the content. 


THE MODERN SPELLER. Book 1 and Book 2. By 
Kate Van Wagenen. Revised editions. 
134 and 216 pp., 44c and 48c, respectively. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Book 1, grades 1-4, and Book 2, grades 5-8, 
are based largely on the Thorndike list of 
10,000 words found to be most common in a 
count of 4,500,000. This series lists the first 
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3,000 words, i. e., the most frequently used in 
our language. Dictation exercises make it 
possible to review words constantly. 


THE TEACHING OF READING. By Harry Grove 
Wheat. 346 pp. $1.60. Ginn and Com- 


pany. 
In this text for normal school classes and 
teachers’ reading-circles the author purposes 
to give ideas not devices. Part 1 discusses the 
importance of reading and emphasizes reading 
for meaning. Part 2 explains by scientific 
experiment the mechanics of oral and silent 
reading. Part 3 traces the history of modern 
methods and discusses the aims to be attained 
_in each grade. A chapter on special helps to 
backward pupils is suggestive. 


CHEMISTRY IN EVERYDAY LIFE. By Charles Gil- 
pin Cook, Boys’ High School, New York 
City. 454 pp. Illustrated. D. Appleton 
and Company. 

This high school text by its pictures, con- 
tent and treatment puts chemistry before the 
student in a practical light. Theory is not 
mentioned until the latter part of the book. 
Chemistry in relation to foods, poisons, fabrics, 
cleaning and building materials, metals, glass 
and pottery, paints, inks and ‘photography is 
treated in an everyday way. Pages 403-441 
is a laboratory manual containing 174 experi- 
ments. Review questions and index. 


Our First Book. By Franklin B. Dyer and 
Mary J. Brady. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 

A pre-primer for the first 4 or 5 weeks of 
preliminary work. Most of the lessons are in 
script and print on facing pages. Equivalent 
to a small chart. The rhymes used appeal to 
the child’s love of rhythm. 


THE AMERICANISM OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Selections from his writings and speeches. 
By Hermann Hagedorn. 325 pp. 80c. 
Houghton Mifflin and Company. 

This text for English classes has been ar- 
ranged in logical structure. Part I deals 
with the historical background and pioneer he- 
roes of our country. In Part II Mr. Hage- 
dorn has ingeniously worked out a Roosevelt 
Philosophy from the moral, political, social 
and economic ideas which are revealed in 
Roosevelt’s letters, speeches and books. I. Ele- 
mental virtues—the basis of good citizenship. 
II. Good citizenship—the basis of just govern- 
ment. III. Just government—the basis of na- 
tional unity. IV. National unity—the basis of 
national strength. V. National strength—the 
basis of international peace. Part III. The 
Man in Action—has excerpts from the writings 
which deal with the personality and experi- 
ence of Colonel Roosevelt. Explanatory notes, 
hints for teachers and suggestions for read- 
ing and composition make the content practical 
for school work as well as splendid reading 
for young Americans. 

CHILDREN’S FRENCH. By Henriette Soltoft and 
Anna Woods Ballard. In New World 
French Series. Illustrated. xii-168 pp. 
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CARDS FOR CHILDREN’S FRENCH. 16 pages in- 
cluding 61 cards to accompany text. 28c. 
World Book Company. 

Text furnishes material and method for 
teaching French to young children. The les- 
sons appeal to eye and ear, and the child’s 
desire to “act out” the lesson. Vocabulary is 
taught by the use of individual sets of picture 
cards. Phonetic symbols and markings and 
colorings to teach grammar indirectly are fea- 
tures of the method. Words and music of 15 
simple French songs are included. 


MopDERN HIGH ScHOOL ALGEBRA. By Webster 
Wells and Walter H. Hart. 466 pp. D. C. 
Heath and Co. 

The text is an adaptation of algebra in har- 
mony with the recommendations of the Nation- 
al Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
and the College Entrance Requirements Board. 
It supplies a course of minimum essentials that 
any high school class can master in a year 
and a supplementary course for especially 
bright pupils. By presenting geometrical facts 
that can be unified with algebra and by main- 
taining skill in arithmetic by emphasizing 
evaluation and checking, the text gives a uni- 


_fied course in general mathematics. Charts 


and graphs aid in simplifying algebraic the- 
ory. These with timed tests and inductive 
presentations make the text most teachable. It 
contains a chapter on the trigonometry of the 


‘right triangle and material for a third semes- 


ter’s work. 


GETTING INTO Your LiFE-WorK. By Herald 
M. Doxsee. 169 pp. $1.25. The Abing- 
don Press. 

The purpose of the text is to give young 
people proper vocational guidance. . The author 
discusses such topics as opportunity, looking 
ahead, the field of greatest need in a way that 
should be inspirational to right choice. Each 
chapter closes with practical questions and 
useful references. 


HIDDEN HEROES OF THE ROCKIES. By Isaac K. 
Russell in collaboration with Howard R. 
Driggs. In Pioneer Life Series. 295 pp. 
$1.36. Illustrated. World Book Company. 

A reader to supplement history. An inter- 
esting style and a narrative of adventure 
based on fact make the content desirable. The 
incidents take place for the most part in the 

Rocky Mountain region. The text tells of the 

struggle of several of the leading nations for 

possession in this transmontane region. | 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY TO 1714 AND SINCE 
1714. Two Books. By Mildred C. Bishop 
and Edward K. Robinson. 31 and 32 pp., 
respectively, 56c each. Ginn and Company. 

By means of a special binding device which 
includes the tracing sheets, the student is en- 
abled to make accurate maps, removing the 
harmful effects of inaccurate freehand maps. 

Through tracing outlines and boundaries motor 

memory reenforces visual memory. A syllabus 

dividing historical periods into groups and giv- 
ing definite assignments is a feature of the 
manuals. The work is divided to correspond 
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to the new division of the two-year course in 
European history. 


MopERN Worp Stupiges. By J. N. Hunt. 160 
pp. American Book Company. 

A text for upper elementary and junior high 
school grades that instructs as well as tests. 
The systematic grouping of words involves 
the Law of Association. Prefixes, suffixes and 
homophones; origin of words, showing their 
development from the Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
Greek and other elements; lists of preferred 
spellings and pronunciations and_ historical 
notes make the text distinctive. 


READERS For AMERICANS. By John A. Long, 
District Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago. Book 1, 224 pp. 68c; Book 2, 208 
pp. 68c. American Book Company. 

The method is for beginners, but the content 
is adapted to the adult mind that is in the 
process of Americanization. Book 1 deals 
with affairs of home and community that are 
points of contact for the foreign-born. Book 
2 presents lessons in American history and 
government essential to intelligent citizenship. 
Spelling lists, grammar notes and lists of 
questions on city, state and national govern- 
ment are features. 


JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES. By Arthur Dean, 
Professor of Vocational Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 208 pp. 
$2. The Manual Arts Press. 

Informal talks to the vocational and indus- 
trial teacher. The problems of the teacher, 
timely advice, the need for well-trained work- 
ers—these are discussed in a whimsically hu- 
morous, man-to-man fashion. On completing 
the book the reader discovers he has been in- 
formed professionally and has enjoyed himself 
in the bargain. 


THE Book OF THE LONG TRAIL. By Henry 
Newbolt. 177 pp. Illustrated. 85c. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

A classic of a new type for English study. 
The introduction is the author’s letter to a 
Boy, and throughout the appeal to the boy na- 
ture is strong. Danger, adventure and travel 
in strange lands by real heroes—John Frank- 
lin, David Livingstone, Henry Stanley, Alex- 
ander Wollaston and others. This classic com- 
bines good style and worth-while biography. 
Interest in geography is stimulated by ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter. Explanatory 
notes. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ALGEBRA. By Edward L. 
Thorndike and others of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, financed by a grant 
from the Commonwealth Fund. 483 pp. 
Macmillan Company. 

It emphasizes the dynamic aspect of the 
mind as a system of connections between situ- 
ations and responses; treats learning as the 
formation of such connections and finds that 
thought and reasoning are habits organized to 
work together and selectively. Chapter I 
deals with the intelligence of high school pupils 
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and shows a positive correlation between na- 
tive capacity and continuance in school to 
higher and higher grades. One in three of the 
children reaching their teens in the United 
States enters high school. Of these, pupils 
who pass in algebra are a more intelligent 
group than those who do not elect it or who 
take it and fail. Some of the chapters are 
Uses of Algebra, Nature of Algebraic Abil- 
ities, their Constitution and Measurement, 
Psychology of Drill the Amount and Distri- 
bution of Practice, Individual and Sex Dif- 
ferences in Algebraic Achievement. The Ap- 
pendices treat the Abilities Involved in Prob- 
lem Solving, Permanence of School Learning 
and the Effect of Changed Date upon Reason- 
ing. 


Or WHAT USE ARE COMMON PEOPLE? By Hein- 
rich E. Buchholz (Ezekiel Cheever). 251 
pp. Warwick and York, Baltimore. $2 
plus 10c postage. ; 

A study in Democracy. America has recent- 
ly become painfully aware of her common 
people. The awareness itself is old, but the 
unpleasant sensation produced by it is new. 
No matter where the contemporary reader 
turns—to newspapers, to magazines and to 
books—he finds disturbing analysis of the 
American people coupled with the suggestion, 
veiled or open, that democracy, as democracy 
has heretofore been understood, is a dream 
fast turning into a nightmare. This in itself 
is sufficient excuse for the appearance of the 
present work, which attempts to set forth a 
few conclusions regarding both democracy and 
the common people with particular regard to 
the possible interdependence of the two. 


A First Book IN ALGEBRA. By Howard B. 
Baker, Department of Mathematics, Lin- 
coln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 298 
pp. D. Appleton and Company. 

The text gives an abundance of simple drill 
exercises, carefully graded in each fundamen- 
tal, and in simple diction explains the vital 
content of algebra so that the average high 
school student can grasp it. Cumulative re- 
views, correlation with arithmetic, inductive 
procedure and solution of problems by formu- 
lae characterize this usable book. 


HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS. A series of 32 job 
sheets. By Earl L. Bedell, Detroit public 
schools. 55c a set. Manual Arts Press. 

This series of loose-leaf sheets for shop 
teaching deals with house construction and 
house repair problems in woodworking, plumb- 
ing, soldering, glazing, finishing, electricity, 
etc. Each sheet covers directions for one job, 

—tools, materials, references, procedure and 

questions on facts learned. The series is of 

practical nature, training the pupil for house- 
hold problems which are met every day. 


THE THEORY OF ORGANIZED PLAY. By Wilbur 
B. Bowen and Elmer D. Mitchell. 402 pp. 
$2.40. A. S. Barnes and Company. 

Play teacher, physical director, health 
worker, social worker, religious worker, 

Americanization worker and general educator, 
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all should find a common interest in this dis- 
cussion of play, which is supplementary to 
“The Practice of Organized Play” by the same 
authors. The play instinct and its tendencies 
in different ages and sexes and the most sat- 
isfactory methods of giving outlet to this in- 
stinct are treated. Interesting, suggestive and 
practical. 


CouNTRY LIFE READERS. First Book. By Cora 
Wilson Stewart. Founder of moonlight 
schools and president of the Kentucky II- 
literacy Commission. 96 pp. Illustrated. 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

A first reader for rural adult illiterates. 
While the pupil is learning to read the content 
stimulates his interest in agriculture, good 
roads, home economics, health and sanitation. 
Script sentences furnish material for the writ- 
ing lesson and word lists, for the spelling les- 
son. 


MOONLIGHT ScHOOL TABLET. Kentucky Illiter- 
acy Commission, Frankfort, Ky. 

A tablet ingeniously devised to teach the 
proper formation of letters. Eight sheets of 
grooved copies on which the pupil is to trace 
the letters in grooves with lead pencil. Ruled 
sheets for further practice are included. 


America, A History of Our Country. By 
William J. Long. Illustrated. 531 pp. 
Ginn and Company. $1.64. 

For the upper grades. Dr. Long first gives 

a vivid picture of our country today: its land, 

its natural resources, its people, its national 

beliefs and traditions. ‘He then discusses 

European influence, the problems that led to 

America, Columbus and his followers, rival 

claims and settlements and colonial life, lead- 

ing to the birth of the Nation and the Union 
under the Constitution. Under growth and 
trial of the Union come the industrial revo- 
lution, western expansion, the problem of slav- 
ery, the Civil War and Reconstruction Days. 

His treatment of America as a World Power 

and his epilog: The Meaning of America can- 

not fail to make young folks sense the value 
of worth-while citizenship. 


BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE. By David Grew. 
School Edition. 240 pp. Boni and Live- 
right, New York. $1.00. 

The life of a horse several times corralled, 
only to escape to the freedom of the plains, 
haunted continually by the fear of man and 
of recapture. Mr. Grew depicts the horse as a 
fellow being, subject as we are to limitations; 
and perhaps to a degree less capable of joy and 
sorrow. He did most of his planning while 
he was riding horseback over the Alberta 
plains when his pony Dora, whose wild and 
exciting history forms the greater part of 
this story, seemed as much moved by the open 
vastness and the stillness as was he, and when 
each in his own way held communion with the 
spirit of the wilderness. We sense throughout 
the tale the injustice of those who treat every 
horse as a mere beast of burden and we, too, 
rejoice when Dora finally follows the trail of 
the moose, northward, on to emancipation. 
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AcTUAL Democracy. The Problems of America. 
By Margaret K. Berry and Samuel B. 
Howe, both of the Newark, N. J., Schools. 
317 pp. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 

By statute enactment, New Jersey requires 
that a course in the social sciences treating 
some of the political, social and economic prob- 
lems of the American people be given to high 
school students. This text discusses such prob- 
lems in a sane, easily comprehended style. It 
treats the formation of our democracy, with its 
debt to our English ancestors, the Constitution, 
political parties, private property, capital and 
labor, trade, conservation, immigration, edu- 
cation, international relations and social path- 
ology. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. By Thames R. 
Williamson. Illustrated. 538 pp. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

The content is expressed in simple, non- 
technical language. The subject matter is 
concrete and practical. Part 1 discusses the 
development of American industry. Part 2 
analyzes American industry. Part 3 deals 
with its reform. An introductory paragraph 
states clearly the purpose of each chapter. 
Questions on the text and on required reading 
and topics for investigation and classroom dis- 
cussion make the work effective. 


ELIoT’s ADAM BEDE. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Samuel W. Patterson. New 
York Training School for Teachers. xix- 
613 pp. Macmillan Company. 

An introduction with the sources contribut- 
ing to George Eliot’s creation of Adam Bede 
and the explanatory notes make this number 
of the Pocket Classics suitable for classroom 
use. 


STORIES OF THE EMERALD ISLE. By Arda S. 
Wavle and Jeremiah E. Burke. Illustrat- 
ed. 190 pp. D.C. Heath and Company. 

Supplementary reading for the upper grades. 

From Irish folk lore the readings continue 

through historical periods, telling in a simple 

style stories of Ireland’s literary men, states- 
men and heroes. A reader that will instil in 
the pupil a love for Irish tradition. 


RURAL EDUCATION. By Orville Gilbert Brim, 
Cornell University. 302 pp. Macmillan 
Company. $1.40. 

Objectives for teachers in rural districts 
with respect to the children and their proper 
development, with respect to the adult and 
rural community problems, with respect to 
non-rural forces. These purposes are discuss- 
ed from the individual and social viewpoint. 
The content includes the needs of a rural en- 
vironment and the practical way of supplying 
these needs. Emphasizes the possibilities of 
rural education. 


THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. Re- 
vised edition. By Charles A. Beard and 
William C. Bagley. 708 pp. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Company. $1.60. 

Readable type and attractive illustrations 
give this revised history desirable format. The 
viewpoint of the authors has been that from 
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which boys and girls may see events of the 
present in the light of their historical past. 
Unusual features of the book are a chapter 
on educational progress and a closing chapter 
which brings history into President Coolidge’s 
administration. Questions, problems for fur- 
ther study, outlines and numeration of import- 
ant dates and names conclude each chapter. 
Appendices furnish additional information. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR STUDENTS IN EDUCATION. By 
Arthur I. Gates, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 489 pp., 63 figures, tables. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


A text for college and normal school courses 
and a readable, helpful book for the teacher 
in service. The book is divided into four 
main divisions: (1) The physical organs and 
mechanisms that we need to know in order to 
understand human behavior. (2) The main 
types of human activities, such as instincts, 
impulses, emotions. (3) The process and most 
economical methods of learning. (4) The meas- 
urement of human abilities and capacities. 


It reports the results of experiments with 
backward, deficient and wayward children and 
gives néw tests and instruments for diagnosis. 
It answers many practical questions and prob-. 
lems of teachers, superintendents and students, 
typical of which are: How should one read in 
order to remember? Should one use “crutches” 
in arithmetic or an inflated tube in learning 
to swim? How long should one practice con- 
tinuously? How much should one overlearn a 
poem or multiplication table? How long and 
frequently should one review? 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By Miner, Elwell and 
Tauton. 410 pp. Ginn and Company. 


A well-planned course in business arithmetic 
with an abundance of problems from actual 
transactions that will develop speed and accur- 
acy in the fundamental processes. Frequent 
drills, speed tests and review exercises make 
the text readily teachable. Principles and sit- 
uations which the student will meet upon en- 
tering the business world are clearly presented. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Foop. Stories of the 
foods by which we live. How and where 
they grow and are marketed. Their com- 
parative values and how best to use and 
enjoy them. 596 pp. 11% x 8%. IIlus- 
trated. Published by Artemas Ward, 50 
Union Square, New York City. $10, less 
80 per cent to libraries, schools and teach- 
ers. Sent on approval to libraries and 
educational institutions. 


This Encyclopedia of common and well tried 
foods as well as many new to American tables, 
compiled for the family and its individual 
members, consists of illustrated stories and 
descriptions, arranged alphabetically under a 
thousand headings and cross-indexed. Some 
articles are very short; some approach the 
completeness of a monograph. Especially true 
is this of an eight-page article on Food Values 
which will influence many families to live bet- 
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ter. The text explains technical terms and 
Latin names used. Over 400 illustrations, 143 
full page and 80 color pages, printed on fine 
coated paper, make the book a delight to the 
reader. The Appendix of 40 pages gives a 
list of food titles and their equivalents in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and Swed- 
ish and the common culinary and bill of fare 
terms. The volume is most valuable for teach- 
ers of domestic science, nature study and com- 
mercial geography and for general reference. 


THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITER. By Rupert 
P. Sorelle. 152 pp. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. $1.20. 

Comprises the best features of all systems 
of typewriting and leads the student by pro- 
gressive, meaningful steps to the blending of 
his fingers and the keyboard of the machine 
into one harmonious mechanism producing 
workmanship with ease, accuracy and beauty. 
As Burbank has evolved new plants with the 
best strains of different species so the author 
has developed a new text comprehending the 
best features of other typewritinzg texts. 


OccuPATIONS. A textbook for the educational, 
civic and vocational guidance of boys and 
girls. Revised Edition by Enoch Burton 
Gowin, William Alonzo Wheatley, State 
Normal School, Edinboro, Pa., and John 
M. Brewer, Director, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Harvard University. II- 
o— 441 pp. Ginn and Company. 


The text, conforming to the declaration of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association 
that “occupations should be chosen with ser- 
vice to society as the basic consideration and 
with personal satisfaction and remuneration as 
important secondary considerations’ makes a 
direct appeal to girls and boys. Discussions, 
usually with the book open, should be very 
free. Such discussions often reveal individual 
problems. With knowledge thus gained, stu- 
dents choose more intelligently their studies 
from the various trade, commercial, agricul- 
tural and professional curriculums. Demonstra- 
tions, socialized recitations, interviews and 
addresses by representatives of different voca- 
tions, together with reports, problems and ex- 
ercises, may vary the study. The book dis- 
cusses vocations, citizenship, co-operation and 
ethics and vocational adjustment and contains 
lists of appropriate references. A valuable 
concrete survey of the field. 


How WE ARE CLOTHED. A Geographical Read- 
er by James Franklin Chamberlain, Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles. 189 pp. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company. 88c. 

In following the raw product through the 
various stages in its development, pupils make 
imaginary journeys to distant lands, thus 
studying much of the world with a definite 
purpose. The text suggests wall maps for 
constant reference as to the location of places 
studied. It stresses conservation of materials. 
Questions at the end of the chapters test the 
results of the reading. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


War ON War. By Frederick J. Libby, Pub- 
lishers, National Council for Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 10c, postpaid. 12 copies, $1. 

Contains statements with regard to war by 
prominent persons and organizations. Out- 
lines a program for the prevention of war. 

Answers skeptical questions. 


ScHuTTE SCALE For RATING TEACHERS. By T. 
H. Schutte, Director of Training Depart- 
ment, Northern Arizona Normal School, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 25 copies $1. World 
Book Company. 

At this time of objective measurements, this 
scale should be of interest to superintendents 
and teachers. Ratings are given under 5 
headings: Personal and social qualities, Co- 
operative qualities, Leadership, Scientific and 
professional attitude and Teaching ability. The 
directions for use are on page 4 of the scale. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF 

ScHoot Directors for the Public Schools 
of Lancaster, Pa., is a suggestive booklet con- 
taining the duties of the members of the Board, 
the superintendent, the principals, the teach- 
ers. The regulations with regard to school 
terms and sessions, promotions, etc., make it 
a useful handbook. 


A SUMMARY OF THE UNITED STATES COAL COM- 
MISSIONERS REPORT OF THE ANTHRACITE 
INDUSTRY, 16 pages. A digest of the 46 

page report of July 5 may be secured from S. 

S. Wyer, Associate in Mineral Technology, the 

Smithsonian Institution, Hartman Building, 

Columbus, O 


THE GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN will be sent 

by the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., throughout the school year (30 
issues) to teachers, free, except for 25 cents 
in stamps or money order to cover cost of mail- 
ing and postage. Requests should be made at 
once. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF AMERI- 

CAN EDUCATION WEEK. Nov. 18-24. A 
pamphlet which should be helpful to those or- 
ganizing programs for Education Week. Con- 
tains references to other suggestive sources. 
It may be had by writing to the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED THAT MAY BE 
REVIEWED LATER 
NEGRO SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN DELAWARE. By 
Richard Watson Cooper and Hermann 
Cooper. 889 pp. University of Delaware 
Press. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO OBERAMMERGAU. By Charles 
William Heathcote, Professor of History, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
33 pp. Cloth 60c. Board 50c. H. G. Phil- 
lips Supply House, Williamsport, Pa. 





An expert is a man who is a whale of a fel- 
low in the other fellow’s town.—Supt. HE. E. 
Lewis, Rockford, Ill. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CHARLES REITELL, who has served Governor 
Pinchot as director of the bureau of budget 
and accounts the past year, has returned to 
the University of Pittsburgh. He is succeed- 
ed in the State Department by George S. 
Call, chief of bureau of the public service 
commission, Pittsburgh. In commenting on 
the work of Dr. Reitell, Governor Pinchot 
said, “The work of Dr. Reitell has been splen- 
did. He has been an indispensable factor in 
the success of this administration, and I am 
very grateful both to him and the University 
of Pittsburgh for his distinguished and un- 
tiring services.” 


PRESIDENT EMorY W. HUNT and Dr. Joseph 
R. Wood, Executive Secretary, are inaugur- 
ating a campaign for one million dollars to 
increase the endowment of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. The Board of Trustees state this sum 
is necessary to raise the salaries of the teach- 
ing staff and maintain the present equipment. 
The General Education Board, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, promises $200,000 if the 
a raises $450,000 by December 31, 


A LEGACY of $275,000 from Mrs. Robert J. 
Lowry in memory of her husband makes it 
possible for Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, 
Georgia, to construct upon its campus a re- 
plica of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, the 
alma mater of James Oglethorpe, founder of 
the Georgia Settlement. 


CHARLOTTE E. Ray, of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed Dean of Women at State College 
to succeed Margaret A. Knight who resigned 
recently. Miss Ray has acted as assistant dean 
of women during the last two summer sessions 
while Miss Knight was in Egypt. 


EDGAR FAHS SMITH, professor of chemistry 
and former provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been made an officer of the Legion 
of Honor of France as a recognition of his 
part in the Pasteur celebration in this coun- 
try, his high rank as a scientist and the friend- 
ly attitude he has always shown toward 
France. 


LYNN H. Harris succeeds James M. Tho- 
burn as president of Beaver College. 


ALLER G. ELLIs, formerly associate professor 
of pathology at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, will take charge of the patho- 
logical department of the Royal Medical Col- 
lege, Bangkok, Siam, under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


BUILDING plans at the University of Penn- 
sylvania include an auditorium, an administra- 
tion building for athletics, buildings for the 
educational department and a club house and 
dormitories for the women students. 


AT the meeting of the N. E. A., last July, 
Dr. Charles H. Keene, Director, Bureau of 
Health Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction was elected Secretary of the De- 
partment of Physical and Health Education. 
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Joy ELMER Morgan, director of the division 
of publications, states that the National Edu- 
cation Association is the largest publisher in 
the world on education. During the last year 
the association printed 111,000,000 pages in 
its proceedings, its monthly journal and other 
publications. 


THE student body at Bryn Mawr have sub- 
mitted to the faculty a list of suggestions 
which, if adopted, will allow the students more 
freedom in choosing studies instead of fol- 
lowing prescribed courses. 


AT the Cleveland meeting the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers Colleges and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges merged into 
an association to be known as the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. J. G. Crabbe, 
president of Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, was elected president and H. 
C. Minnich, dean of Teachers College of Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


PoTTSTOWN is introducing a class for men- 
tally deficient, a rapid program class and de- 
partmental work in grades 7 and 8. 


For the first time since the Taft Administra- 
tion there are children in the White House. 
John and Calvin Coolidge, aged 17 and 15, 
are students at Mercersburg Academy. During 
the summer John was in a military training 
camp and Calvin was working for $3.50 a day 
on a tobacco farm. 


CHARLES R. CRANE plans to send American 
professors to Turkey at his own expense to 
reorganize the Turkish school system. The 
Turkish Relief Commission expects Professor 
John Dewey of Columbia to be Mr. Crane’s 
personal representative. Dr. Dewey, however, 
seems doubtful of such development. 


Sap1 LECOINTE, French airman, has broken 
the world’s altitude flying record of Lieutenant 
Macready, U. S. A., by 923 feet 6 inches. Mac- 
ready’s record was 34,509.5 feet, Lecointe rose 
35,432 feet (6.773 miles). Lecointe climbed 
for an hour and 20 minutes, coasting back to 
Earth in 35 minutes. He wore electric-heated 
clothing and breathed from an oxygen bottle. 
He might have gone higher but one of his 
oxygen bottles broke. His thermometer broke 
at 40 below zero, Fahrenheit. 


IN the recently established data resulting 
from the investigation of a Committee. to 
Study the Tobacco Problem, Professor M. V. 
O’Shea states that while the use of tobacco 
is distinctly harmful in its effects upon im- 
mature boys, scientific study in a psychologi- 
cal laboratory at the University of Wisconsin 
determined that tobacco smoking tended “to 
retard and to disturb intellectual processes, 
but not in a marked degree.” A questionnaire 
sent to contemporary Americans recognized as 
having attained noteworthy distinction in 10 
fields revealed the fact that every literary 
man and the majority of literary women 
smoked, 55 per cent of the congressmen in- 
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dulged, 60 per cent of the school superinten- 
dents, even more university presidents and 95 
per cent of the financiers. Among the famous 
men who were non-smokers are Lincoln, Gree- 
ley, Wilson, Roosevelt, Wellington, Balzac, 
Goethe, Tolstoi, Ruskin, Bacon and Whittier. 


Vanity Fair has asked eleven well known 
writers and critics, “Who are to your mind 
the ten dullest authors?” More fun than in- 
formation results, especially when reasons are 
added. George Eliot, Browning, Cervantes, 
Whitman, James Joyce, James Barrie, Amy 
Lowell, Kipling, Scott, Wordsworth, Wells— 
perhaps your favorite is anathema. Never 
mind, blame it on the artistic temperament 
of the eleven questionees. D. H. Lawrence’s 
name appears on 5 lists, Henry James and 
Paul Claudel tie for second in the unpopular- 
ity contest, each appearing on three lists. 


THE University of Pennsylvania through a 
merger with the Moore School of Electrical 
Engineering, provided for in the will of the 
late Alfred Fitler Moore, as a memorial to his 
parents, is to become the seat of one of the 
best equipped and endowed schools of elec- 
trical engineering in America. The new school 
is to have the income from a fund of $1,500,000 
left by Mr. Moore as well as the funds hith- 
erto at the disposal of the university’s electri- 
cal engineering department. Mr. Moore, a 
manufacturer of insulated wire, died Septem- 
ber 18, 1912. The estate was retained in trust 
during the lifetime of his wife, Emily Louisa 
Moore, who died this year. The new school 
will probably be ready for operation this fall. 


W. M. HARCLERODE, supervisor of music in 
the Harrisburg schools, carried out an inter- 
esting program during last year’s music week. 
3,000 pupils took part, 7,000 patrons attended 
and the 3 bands played 15 times during the 
week while parading the streets each noon 
hour. In addition to the special programs at 
each building, six evening concerts and one 
afternoon program were given. The concert 
of the senior and junior high schools of the 
city included one male and two female glee 
clubs, one female chorus, junior band (75 
pieces), combined orchestras (180 pieces) and 
two soloists from New York who are gradu- 
ates of the high schools. One afternoon 6 
grade orchestras, 5 grade choruses and one 
ensemble grade orchestra of 110 pieces played. 
The colored children’s concert consisted of 
choruses, quartets and negro spirituals. 


Lee ATwoop has succeeded H. O. Wilcox 
as principal of the New Albany Joint Voca- 
tional School. Mr. Wilson becomes County 
Agent of Huntingdon county. 


BRADFORD county is introducing a series of 
Rural Life Days to arouse interest in the prob- 
lems of rural education and to establish good 
feeling between pupils, patrons and teachers. 
The consolidated school is the central agency 
around which these community fairs are or- 
ganized. For the same purpose Bradford 
county introduced Play Festivals at 35 centers 
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of the county as a part of the physical edu- 
cation program. To assist regarding lesson 
plans, school problems and school news the 
superintendent sends a monthly letter of 10 
mimeographed pages to each rural teacher in 
Bradford county. A teachers’ library of pro- 
fessional books and periodicals at Superinten- 
dent Morrow’s office is available to the teachers 
of the county upon payment of postage. 


A suRVEY of Bradford county was made 
during the past year with the purpose of a 
possible relocation of schools for better gra- 
dation. Instead of township lines natural trade 
centers, churches and grange centers were con- 
sidered. The results show a possible reduc- 
tion from 149 to 25 in the number of rural 
schools. Those eliminated would be consolidat- 
ed to form 65 graded schools in the natural 
centers of school population. 


M. B. HORNER, principal of Coraopolis High 
School, spent 2 weeks in training at the Re- 
serve Officers Aviation Field, Norfolk, Va. 


THE American Peace Award Committee, re- 
alizing the value of the co-operation of the 
National Education Association, both in get- 
ting the conditions of the award before its 
members and assisting in the popular refer- 
endum on the winning plan next January, were 
pleased with the statement of Miss Olive Jones, 
new president of the N. E. A., that although 
the delegate assembly had had: no opportunity 
to decide on the manner of co-operation she 
knew the attitude of that body so well that 
she might confidently say the N. E. A. would 
co-operate. The N. E. A. is the 46th organi- 
zation to state its readiness to co-operate with 
the American Peace Award. Other organiza- 
tions include the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science; the National Indus- 
trial Council; the Rotary International and 
all the great women’s organizations, includ- 
ing the National League of Women Voters, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Council of Jewish Women, the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League. 


AT the Convocation on August 31 the Uni- 
versity of Chicago had 262 candidates for 
higher degrees from the graduate schools of 
Art, Literature and Science. Among the 
graduates from the University were 6 Chinese, 
2 Filipinos, 1 Greek, 3 Japanese, 1 Panamaian 
and 1 Syrian. One American candidate for 
the Doctor’s degree is president of Assuit Col- 
lege, Assuit, Egypt. 


IN the year 1920 10,000 children in the Unit- 
ed States died from measles, many more died 
from bronchopneumonia following measles or 
later from tuberculosis, and other thousands 
were left to suffer lifelong from weak eyes and 
“running” ears. Measles should be avoided in- 
stead of being considered one of the lesser 
evils that every child is heir to. 


Cusa is the first nation to pay her war debt 
in full to the United States. On August 22 
she completed payment of her $10,000,000 debt 
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and received a receipt. She had met all inter- 
-  onmeome promptly, a record without par- 
allel. 


MancE T. BoGart of the Syracuse University 
faculty succeeded Pearl MacDonald Septem- 
ber 1 as head of the home economics extension 
work of Pennsylvania State College. Miss Bo- 
gart, a native of Minnesota, has studied at 
the University of Minnesota, the Oshkosh 
State Normal School and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE will adhere to the pol- 
icy of President Harding in the reparations 
problem. The position is this: In the event 
that the allied powers are unable to solve the 
problem of determining the capacity of Ger- 
many to make reparations under the Treaty 
of Versailles, and should ask for a commis- 
sion of expert financiers to assess the financial 
ability of Germany and to devise a plan for 
the payment of the agreed upon reparations, 
then the United States, if requested. to partici- 
pate in the proposed conference, would ap- 
point a representative to sit with the com- 
mission of financial experts. 


FIVE powers—the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, France, Italy and Japan—have ratified 
the two agreements adopted by the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 
The putting of these two Harding treaties into 
operation means the immediate scrapping by 
the three great naval powers of 59 capital 
war vessels. This ends competition in the 
building of navies. Our share in this de- 
molition represents a financial outlay of 
$375,000,000. 


THE Tri-District Institute of Charleroi, Do- 
nora and Monongahela City, instead of hold- 
ing its meeting a week before the opening of 
school, will split up into three week-end ses- 
sions this year. The first one will be held 
in Monongahela City Friday evening, October 
5 and Saturday, October 6; the second, in 
Donora, December 7 and 8; the third, in Char- 
leroi, February 1 and 2. 


To encourage the speaking of poetry the 
University of Oxford, England, held a contest 
in verse speaking July 24 and 25. 


THE school board at Urbana, Illinois have 
leased an old Colonial residence which they 
purpose to remodel into a home for teachers. 
The house contains 14 rooms and is so built 
that it may be divided into sections for men 
and women, with assembly and study rooms. 
A cook, a housemaid and a manager will be 
employed. The teachers in residence will meet 
the expenses. 


MarRTHA GILL of Philadelphia visited Eng- 
lish schools as the guest of the English-speak- 
ing Union of Great Britain; Edith Yates, an 
elementary school teacher at Stratford-on- 
Avon, England was the guest of the English- 
speaking Union in the United States. 


THE school board at Fort Worth, Tex., de- 
cided that the King James version of the Bible 
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should be used in the public schools of the city. 
This action was contested, as it usually is 
wherever the issue is raised. After the case 
was tried before the Supreme Court of the 
State, a decision was rendered that such use 
of the Bible is legal. The school board in its 
resolutions called attention to the fact that the 
United States Government is founded upon the 
principles to be found in the Bible, and that 
the study of the Bible has been made com- 
pulsory at Harvard and some other great uni- 
versities of the land.—The Christian Advocate. 


ACCORDING to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the percentage of illiteracy in Ger- 
many, Denmark, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
and Finland is less than 1 per cent. In Nor- 
way, Sweden, Scotland, England and Wales it 
is between 1 and 2 per cent. In France it is 
4.9 per cent and in the United States 6 per 
cent. 


“To PRESERVE CHILDREN,” take one large, 
grassy field, one half dozen children, two or 
three small dogs, a pinch of brook and some 
pebbles. Mix the children and the dogs well 
together, and put them in the field, stirring 
constantly. Pour the brook over the pebbles. 
Sprinkle the field with flowers. Spread over 
all a deep, blue sky and bake in the hot sun. 
When brown, remove and set away to cool in 
a bathtub.—Michigan Public Health Bulletin. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN, the poet, died on July 10. 
His home was in Dalton, Georgia. He had 
written much for magazines and had published 
several volumes of poems. His best known 
poem was “April Rain,” with the lines 

It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils. 


HENRY ForpD has bought the famous Way- 
side Inn at South Sudbury, Mass., and will 
preserve it as a historical museum. The fur- 
nishings and settings which have been famil- 
iar to travelers for 200 years will be kept as 
long as they can be made to hold together. 
Hallowed by the names of Washington, Long- 
fellow, Webster and Lafayette, the peaceful old 
hostelry will slumber serenely for generations 
to come and become a mecca of tourists. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. E. KRAYBILL states that 
Pottstown opened a 14 room grade building 
and a new high school, capacity 1,000, in Sep- 
tember. 


Troy is erecting a new $180,000 grade and 
high school building which will be ready for 
use January 1. 


CORAOPOLIS schools are so crowded by the 
heavy September enrollment that a two-room 
portable building is necessary at the high 
school. A bond issue will be submitted to 
voters for a building program which includes 
a junior high school and additions to the grade 
buildings. 

SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE L. SWANK of 


Northumberland county reports that work on 
Watsontown’s $75,000 school building will be- 
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gin at once. The building site gives an un- 
obstructed view of the river and the White 
Deer Valley and mountain. 


A. W. Moats has succeeded George E. Dan- 
nels as superintendent of Redstone Township, 
Republic. Mr. Dannels is selling Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 


JOHN A. DEMPSEY, principal of the Olyphant 
high school, has succeeded M. W. Cummings, 
deceased, as superintendent of the schools of 
Olyphant Borough. 


HELEN J. OSTRANDER, former secretary to 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, is now secretary to 
Chancellor John G. Bowman, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


THE new School of Education at Penn State 
is ready to give fifty home study courses 
through its department of correspondence 
study. More than a score of the college fac- 
ulty members have prepared the various ex- 
tension courses. College credit towards a de- 
gree will be granted as soon as the student 
has met the college entrance requirements. 
Enrollment may be made at any time. Some 
of the general courses include drawing, eco- 
nomics, education, English, French, Spanish, 
Latin, history, mathematics, nature study, po- 
litical science, psychology, public school art 
and sociology. 


THE Orangeville Vocational School in Co- 
lumbia county profited by the spirit of co- 
operation and good fellowshiv in Fishingcreek, 
Orange township, Centre township and Orange- 
ville when 100 citizens got together and did 
$200 worth of community work. Sixty-two men 
and boys, 33 women, 7 teams and three auto 
trucks made the improvements possible. The 
women served dinner to 100 in the homemak- 
ing department of the high school. H. E. New- 
comer, agricultural supervisor, divided the 
men into crews. One erew laid 60 feet of con- 
crete walk, another trimmed the trees in the 
grove and cut out the old ones. A third crew 
sawed the wood into stove lengths, a fourth 
constructed a new drive-way into the grounds, 
leveled off a tennis court and did other grad- 
ing work. A fifth team cleaned up the school 
premises and lastly, a crew made preparations 
for the festival held in the evening. Such 
community work makes for good times and 
good schools. 


RALPH JACOBY and W. M. Rife, superinten- 
dents of Cumberland county in their letter of 
greeting to the teachers repeat their challenge 
of last February for a 100 per cent parental 
visitation. Last year one teacher redeemed 
the challenge. 


CAMILLE E. GRAPIN, distinguished French 


architect, has been appointed Professor of 


Architectural Design at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Grapin is a graduate of the 
National School of Beaux Arts in Paris and is 
the winner of many distinctions and prizes 
in the field of architecture. 
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GRACE ANNA GOODHUE COOLIDGE is the first 
college sorority woman to be first lady of the 
land. She is a graduate of the University of 
Vermont and a Pi Beta Phi. 


ELInv Root, ex-Secretary of State, accepted 
first place on the jury which will award Ed- 
ward Bok’s prize of $100,000 for a practical 
plan to promote world peace. 


Ex-PREMIER Davin: LLOYD GEORGE will ar- 
rive in United States in October. His visit 
will be non-political. 


THE American Tree Association sent to 
France seeds of the best fir, spruce, pine, lo- 
cust and cypress trees, hoping that in the fu- 
ture they will become “A standing army of 
friendship.” 


THE Law Enforcement Committee of the 
American Bar Association at its annual meet- 
ing on August 29 furnished statistics to the 
effect that more crimes of violence are com- 
mitted in the United States in proportion to 
its population than in any other civilized coun- 
try. Between 1910 and 1922 the general popu- 
lation increased 14.9 per cent, the criminal 
population, 16.6 per cent. This situation will 
continue until a standard code of criminal pro- 
cedure is adopted for all the states. 


THE late Mrs. Norman Wait Harris of Chi- 
cago bequeathed the income of $150,000 to be 
used for a memorial for her husband. Her chil- 
dren have established the “Norman Wait Harris 
Foundation” in the University of Chicago. An- 
nually eminent men and women from all lands 
will lecture on educational, political, social, 
commercial and economic themes, thus giving 
American citizens a better understanding of 
the other people of the world. Lectures on the 
fundamental principles on which our republic 
is founded and international conferences are 
also provided for. 


THE superintendents and principals of Mc- 
Kean county have prepared a supplement to 
the State Course of Study. It is a “key” for 
teachers based upon the State Syllabus. 


W. EDWARD KRAH was elected principal of 
the Park school at Abington. He succeeds B. 
A. Benson who has charge of the new High- 
land school opened in September. 


ABINGTON district will take advantage of 
the new provision in the school code with re- 
gard to institutes; part of the change will be 
substitution of college extension courses. 


ABINGTON township school building program 
comprises the new Highland building along 
Edge Hill Road; an additional wing to the 
high school, which completes the building ar- 
chitecturally; a new building with 12 class 
rooms, offices and auditorium at Glenside; an 
addition to the school at North Glenside and 
two more rooms added to the building at Mc- 
Kinley. 

Zor I. Hirt, after a year’s leave of absence 
at the University of Pennsylvania, will con- 
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duct psychologi¢al examinations in the schools 
of Erie where a mental clinic has been estab- 
lished. 


ERIE has special classes for deaf children 
and nine development classes for backward 
students. 


THE new Roosevelt Junior High School at 
Erie will be ready for use late this fall. C. 
F. Brockway, formerly assistant principal in 
East High School, will be principal of the new 
building. 


Dr. JAMES E. CROWTHER, pastor of the Arch 
Street Methodist Church, Philadelphia, has 
been called to the New University Church, 
Seattle, Washington, and to direct the affairs 
of the Wesley Foundation, embracing 1,000 
Methodist students in the University of Wash- 
ington. Dr. Crowther takes up his new work 
October 1. 


THE Post Office Department for 4 days con- 
ducted a test series of transcontinental mail 
flights. In no case did the flight take more 
than 30 hours and in one case the trip was 
made in 26 hours and 9 minutes, 41 minutes 
less than the record transcontinental flight. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE received a special com- 
mittee of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
United States. The policies which the com- 
mittee told the President they thought most 
important for American business prosperity 
are: Discontinuance of the aloof attitude to- 
ward foreign nations; the private ownership 
and operation of our railroads; the granting 
of a subsidy on our merchant marine; read- 
justment downwards of the income surtaxes; 
prohibition of future tax-exempt Federal se- 
curity issues; restrictive immigration; oppo- 
sition to the Soldiers’ bonus; advocacy of the 
“Flexible tariff;’”? endorsement of the Federal 
Reserve system and opposition to unwise 
changes in the Federal Reserve act. 


THE publishing of Premier Poincare’s re- 
ply to Lord Curzon’s note on reparation in 
the New York Times, is according to Time, 
September 3, 1923, an example of the way in 
which the cable helps the newspaper to speed 
up copy. The reply was 15,000 words long 
and took only four hours and 15 minutes for 
transmission from the Paris cable office to 
New York. An even more wonderful demon- 
stration of the way the antipodes are nearing 
each other is the fact that in spite of appalling 
destruction and resulting disorganization, suf- 
ficient news of the recent earthquake disaster 
in Japan was cabled and wirelessed broadcast 
to make it possible to begin organizing and 
sending relief within 24 hours. As communi- 
cations close to the disaster were re-estab- 
lished details even more helpful to relief work- 
ers were sent out. News for news’ sake is 
worth while but news for humanity’s sake is 
invaluable. 
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THE Harrisburg Civic Club has sponsored 
a public kindergarten for children of 4 to 5 
years. Two instructors are in charge. The 
school will accommodate 20 children in the 
morning session and 20 in the afternoon ses- 
sion. 


Henry K. McGoopwin, after an absence of 
5 years spent in practicing architecture, has 
returned to Carnegie Institute of Technology 
as head of the Department of Architecture and 
head of the faculty of the College of Fine 
Arts. . 


RoBeRT H. FERNALD of the mechanical en- 
gineering department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. has been appointed a member 
of the Grant Water Survey Board of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HENRY S. DRINKER, president emeritus of 
Lehigh University, has been appointed to the 
State Board of Registration of Professional 
Engineers of Pennsylvania. 


PoTTER County public schools will observe 
Community Day October 19. This annual af- 
fair in the county makes for excellent rela- 
tions between schools and patrons. In 1922-23 
seventy-one schools observed Community Day 
and 1,636 patrons and 30 school directors were 
present. 


IN the bombardment of Corfu by the Italians 
in July the Near East Relief report 16 of 
the 20 killed were children. The unarmed 
fortress which the Near East Relief used as 
an orphanage and industrial training school 
suffered from the Italian gunfire. 


JAMES S. Swartz, for 40 years a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Bucknell Uni- 
versity and for 7 years Chairman of that body, 
has donated to the University a 600-acre tract 
of land along the Potomac river between Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Mt. Vernon, Va. The land 
is valued conservatively at $60,000. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. R. STONE among many 
progressive steps in education at Munhall 
notes the following: (1) medical examination 
of pupils since 1910, (2) school nurse now 
serving second year, (3) milk served daily at 
10:30 at cost, (4) maps thirty feet long of the 
United States and- Pennsylvania painted on 
hall floors by pupils, (5) physical directress 
for girls, (6) physical director for boys, (7) 
originator of plan of Home Reading with 
School Credit, (8) moving pictures used for 
instruction, (9) weekly stereopticon lectures 
in geography, (10) pupil co-operative govern- 
ment in the high school, (11) superintendent 
has had for eight years a teacher’s advisory 
council, (12) pupils’ handbook for high school 
entrants, (13) domestic science suite and (14) 
typewriting taught to junior high school boys. 


Mrs. Hetty BRowN and Miss Marian Hen- 
ion, formerly of the training school of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School, are now in 
Maryland. The former is a supervisor in Prince 
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George county, the latter is rural supervisor 
in Garrett county. 


NortH WHITEHALL TOWNSHIP, Lehigh 
County, dedicated an eight-room consolidated 
school Sunday, September 9, 1923. This is the 
third consolidated school to be opened in this 
district within a year. The six-room building 
in South Whitehall Township was opened in 
November, 1922, and a ten-room building in 
Salisbury Township this year for the first full 
year of school. Three other consolidated school 
projects are under way in the county. 

THE Unionville Consolidated School in Ches- 
ter County opened this year for the first time. 
It involves the consolidation of schools in four 
districts. 

A NEW consolidated school in Summerhill 
Township, Cambria County, located just out 
of Wilmore, is nearing completion and will be 
ready for occupancy January 1. 

JEFFERSON Township, Lackawanna County, 
is proceeding rapidly with the erection of a 
new four-room consolidated school. A junior 
high school will be organized in this building. 

Hickory Township, Forest County, is build- 
ing an eight-room consolidated school. This re- 
places a four-room building which was burned 
last spring. 

NOCKIMIXON Township, Bucks County, is or- 
ganizing a new consolidated school. 

MILLCREEK Township, Erie County, is build- 
ing a four-room building to replace a two-room 
building that was burned last year. 

HAMILTON Township, Franklin County, is 
building a four-room school, and has secured 
a site of three acres for the new building. 

NIPPENOSE Township, Lycoming County, is 
constructing a consolidated school. 

SPRINGDALE Township, Allegheny County, 
has approved a site for a new consolidated 
school. 

VALLEY Township, Chester County, has in 
the process of construction a new two-room 
school building just west of Coatesville. 

A NEW consolidated school has been com- 
pleted at Central City, Centre County. 

A BOND issue was voted in Willistown Town- 
ship, Chester County, and plans have been 
approved for a consolidated school. 

RANDOLPH Township, Crawford County, 
passed a bond issue and selected a site for a 
consolidated school near Guys Mills. 

FAYETTE Township, Juniata County, is erect- 
ing a combination building for grades and 
high school. 

MANHEIM Township, Lancaster County, is 
building an addition to its consolidated school. 

MILLCREEK Township, Lebanon County, is 
building a new consolidated school at Mill- 
creek and an addition to the building at New- 
manstown. This will provide graded schools 
for all the children of the township, except 
one mountain district. 

A SITE has been approved in Montgomery 
Township, Montgomery County, for a new con- 
solidated school. 

CHELTENHAM Township, Montgomery 
County, has completed a new eight-room build- 
ing. 
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Free Text 
Books 


Should not go into Daily 
Service with Only Their 
Own Bindings on 





PROTECT THEM WITH 


Holden Book 
Covers 


Made of pure Unfinished Leatherette, the Strongest 
Most Durable Paper known 


WATERPROOF and WEATHERPROOF 





They receive all the Wear and Soiling Instead of the 
- Books Themselves 


Samples Free 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This new instrument, developed and originated in our labora 
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uable features are included in this new type that are 


stainable elsewhere. "Improvements in design and quan- 


tity production permit avery marked and substantial reduction nistry Equir 


in price. Complete description and manual of experiments 


Complete Modern Equipment sent upon request 


Send Your Order Nou 
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5 OPTICAL DISC, etched: plate 
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A Teacher in October 


HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of mind 


‘ and nervous system. The first month, beginning a new term, seemed rela- 











tively easy after the summer's rest and with the flavor of “homecoming” 
characteristic of September. The hard road lies ahead. A teacher knows 


by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 











One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear. Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating persist- 
ence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the pupil 
goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary’s lamb. 


October being the big shoe-buying month of autumn, choose now the Cantilever 
Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this road that 
lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without restraint; its normal 
contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its moderate heels, placed right 
to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for conservation of strength 
and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for walking, the Cantilever Shoe has 
been described by a Detroit woman, “‘the bridge between dis-comfort and comfort.” 


Other women have called it the bridge between unhappiness and happiness. 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 
the agencies listed below. Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever 


agency (except in New York and Chicago). 


Every agency takes pleasure in demon- 


strating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that all of us 


must travel. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown—Mayer’s Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 
Hamilton St. 

Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Carlisle—P. A. Garber 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—Royer’s 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 26 N. 8rd 
St. (2nd floor) 

Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon-—J. H. Westbrook,& Son 

Johnstown—E. Zang. 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 

MecDonald—Maurice H. Levison 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 

Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


New Castle—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 229 E. 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son. 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Wal- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th St. 

Uniontown—Royer’s 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Margerum & Campbell, 28 N. 
Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood 


St. 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
York—S. Grumbacher & Son “The Bon Ton” 
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Gray Days are also Pay Days if you join the E. B. A. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


A MUTUAL SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Protects Your Most Valuable Asset—The Time You Spend in the 
School Room. Pays for ALL DISEASES Common to Both 
Sexes. It is Conducted by School Men of High’  - 
Repute and is Endorsed by Leading Edu- 
cators Everywhere. 


BENEFITS PAID, more than $230,000.00 
ASSETS, more than $70,000.00 


ANNUAL DUES, $12.00 


Payable in Quarterly Installments 


The work of this Association among teachers is well known all over 
the State of Pennsylvania, but we will gladly send you further particulars. 
Why not let us tell you the whole story? WRITE TODAY. You will be 
under no obligations. 
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‘Teachers who have used Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia in their school work have learned 
to interpret a new meaning into the name 

encyclopedia. ”’ 

Whatever the subject, this zew type encyclo- 
pedia supplies immediately any demand that 
can be made upon it by teacher or pupil, 

The far-seeing and painstaking efforts of its 
distinguished editors and the wise selection of 
its thousands of pictures were sufficient guar- 
antee that Compton’s would admirably fill the 
gap which every progressive educator knew 
existed in our educational equipment, But not 


Pibienucaleneyclopedia. 


Ge A AG te IAAT NOVA re NOTATION 


Raz, 


‘Then! Volumes 


COI 





even in their most sanguine hopes did they 
expect the immediate, unanimous, and enthu- 
siastic approval which has been accorded it by 
the Educational World. 


In the short space of one year since its in- 
troduction, Compton’s has been established as 
the standard of encyclopedic value and the one 
best encyclopedia for school use. 

In the publication of this new edition in ten 
volumes instead of eight, at no increase in price, 
the publishers believe they have added mate- 
rially to the value.and practicability which have 
already so distinguished this new encyclopedia. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES AND PRICES 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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THE REDMANOL 
IS A REAL PENCIL 


The REDMANOL pencil has the 
most perfect balance, artistic ap- 
pearance, and the most satisfying 
“feel” found in any pencil of any 
kind or description. 


Each REDMANOL is equipped 
with full size red rubber eraser and 
extra leads. New leads and erasers 
are furnished in the most original 
and practical container yet pro- 
duced. 


PENCIL 


It consists of a cartridge holding 
twelve extra leads, each end of this 
cartridge is closed by an eraser. 


REAL 


A 


Write us for circular and price 
list in quantities for your school, or 
upon receipt of $5.00 we will ship 
prepaid one dozen samples, assort- 
ed, with an extra supply of leads and 
erasers. 


THE BURTON PENCIL CO.} 
209 S. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


REALITE -- 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS A CHANCE 


Thousands of teachers are placing our Outlines 
for Home Study in the hands of their pupils and 
thereby greatly increasing the number of pro- 
motions in their classes, 


Pupils Gladly Buy Them When Given a Chance To Do So 


Constantly revised, these pamphlets give an ac- 
curate, up-to-date summary of the important facts 
in the various branches. American, Ancient, Me- 
diaeval and Modern History, The Great War, Arith- 
metic, Botany, Business Forms, Geography, Gram- 
mar, Physics, Physiology. Price of Outlines 20 
cents each; liberal discount if ten or more are 
ordered. SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Maps in pads of 50 of one kind of all Continents, 
the United States and its Sections and Possessions, 
Price 38 cents each pad. 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY Inc., Box 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











American Teachers’ Bureau 


HARRIET ALDRICH PETERSON, Director 
957 Union Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Educational Placement Specialists’”’ 

















THE students at the summer school 
of Edinboro State Normal worked out 
a campaign which is the beginning of 
library extension service in the rural 
schools of Erie and Crawford coun- 
ties. The campaign consisted of a 
mass meeting at which Adeline B. 
Zachert, State Director of School Li- 
braries; the Edinboro librarian; stu- 
dents and faculty discussed the work. 
Committees were appointed to secure 
funds and to promote interest in the 
work. Tag day was held. As a result 
of these efforts 10 sets of 10 books 
each are ready for distribution 
to rural schools. The students hope next year 
to continue the work in 3 additional counties. 
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BUCKNELL University has inaugurated ex- 
tension divisions by means of which public 
school teachers, in afternoon or evening classes, 
may complete prescribed work toward the ad- 
vanced certification recently required by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. More 
than 100 courses on various subjects will be 
offered in the extension division. 


ACCORDING to Time earthquakes—such as 
the recent one in Japan—follow definite rift 
lines. They are a part of the process of moun- 
tain making. Large segments of the earth, 
adjusting themselves exert tremendous pres- 
sure which raises mountains in the course of 
a few million years. When the strain be- 
comes too great in the earth’s crust something 
gives way and the whole earth shakes. The 





present is one of the greatest mountain making 
periods in the earth’s history. 


THOSE colleges and individuals who at great 
expense fitted out expeditions to follow the 
quest of the total eclipse in the United States 
indeed followed “wandering fires.” Sol not 
content with concealing his beaming counte- 
nance behind the Moon conjured up thick veil- 
ings of fog which baffled the curious astron- 
omers. Even Capt. MacReady, who holds the 
U. S. A. record for altitude flying, came to 
earth with the report that the clouds were 
too thick to photograph at 16,300 feet. So the 
boy with his bit of smoked glass had just as 
much fun as the learned astronomer with his 
scientific devices. Such are the tricks Dame 
Nature plays upon aspiring mortals. 


C. E. MILLER, supervisor of school garden 
work at Carlisle, reports 117 seventh and 
eighth grade pupils engaged in garden work. 
Prizes will be awarded at the close of the gar- 
den season. Last year the Carlisle gardeners 
made a profit of $600 and they expect to double 
that amount this year. 


THE demand for graduates in most of the 
ten trades taught in Erie schools far exceeded 
the supply this past year. The Manufacturers’ 
Association, the local office of the State Em- 
ployment Bureau and other agencies co-oper- 
ated in placing these graduates. 


H. CHALMERS Stuart, formerly supervising 
principal, Swarthmore, is assistant principal 
of the State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 


C. L. Kopp, formerly principal of Clearfield 
high school is principal of the high school of 
Cumberland, Md. 


J. W. Irwin, for several years connected 
with Allyn Bacon Co., has been appointed 
State Representative for Longmans, Green and 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 
326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, ‘e House Bldg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mgr. 


indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, Mgr. 


Coe N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
GHT, Mgr. 


GEORGE M. HAI 
Nerthemeses, 3 Mass., 34 a? Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHILL Mgr. 


No charge to yo ithaca till dected—Gervice free to 
schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL . OPEN 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 
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Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surestand business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














Outline of Health Lessons to Supplement Your Health Program 





PHILA. INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL, 
1211 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





This outline includes stories, games, object talks, rhymes, patterns for hand- 
work and suggested methods for correlating health with other school subjects. 


PITTSBURGH DIST. DAIRY COUNCIL, 
503 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Co., with headquarters at 223 S. 47th St., Phil- 
adelphia. He took up his work in Pennsyl- 
vania, September 1. 


Dr. FRAZER METZGER, Congregational minis- 
ter from Randolph, Vermont, has been appoint- 
ed Chaplain at Penn State. The office has been 
vacant since the departure of Rev. R. R. Reed 
eight years ago. 


THE courses in speech correction at Penn- 
sylvania State College aroused much interest 
during the summer session. In addition to 
the study of the mental and physical factors 
involved in speech disturbances, case history 
making, analysis of personality difficulties and 
the study of results in a series of graded 
speech tests, recently standardized at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, were emphasized. The 
course was in charge of Dr. Sara M. Stinch- 
field, Mount Holyoke College, assisted by Ger- 
trude Kling of the Mount Airy school for 
the deaf. 


JAMES MILLIKEN UNIVERSITY has conferred 
the degree of doctor of laws upon James O. 
Engleman of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Louis K. MANLEY, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed dean of the school of business admin- 
istration of that university. 


RAYMOND C. BELL, retired major of the U. 


S. Medical Corps, is director of the students’ 
health service department at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. i] 

JAMES A. FLAHERTY at the national conven- 
tion at Montreal where he was re-elected Su- 
preme Knight of the Knights of Columbus 
advocated the extension of the national cor- 
respondence school of the-.order into a “mail 
system university.” 

H. O. SAMPSON, New Jersey state supervis- 
or of agricultural education, and New Jersey 
teachers of agriculture motored to Lancaster 
and Chester counties, Pennsylvania, inspecting 
agricultural work in the schools and visiting 
farms of the section, the so-called garden spot 
of the United States. The party visited the 
interesting Lancaster city market. 

THE LaSalle-Peru township high school at 
LaSalle, [llinois has established a Bureau of 
Educational Counsel which will give to the 
pupils intelligence, character and occupational 
tests_with a view to proper planning of courses, 
selection of careers and vocations. The bureau 
will plan constructive measures for difficult 
pupils and perform the functions of a mental 
hygiene clinic. 

THE school strike in Batavia, New York, 
which resulted in the suicide of Edwin A. 
Ladd, superintendent of schools, prompted the 
Genesee County Schoolmasters Club to voice 
the following: “The schools of America as no 
other institutions in our society, should stand 
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If you are interested in the 
new emphasis upon health 
study, consult the 


Cuzzort-Trask 


Health Series 


These books for the grades, so 
unique with regard to interest 
and modern treatment, are 
published by 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














How KeenAreYou 
For New Ideas? 


To teachers who are searching for ways and 
means of putting into actual classroom use 
new ideas that investigation and practice 
have proved to be educationally sound, Self- 
Help English Lessons, by Julia H. Wohlfarth 
and John J. Mahoney is an educational gold- 
mine. 


As the title indicates, the out-standing char- 
acteristic of the series is that it is self-teach- 
ing. The lessons are aimed directly at the 
pupil; they help him to become independ- 
ent and self-reliant. 


Habit-forming drills, ear-testing exercises, 
lessons in pronunciation, and oral composi- 
tions are some of the mew features that 
Self-Help English Lessons develop in an ab- 
solutely new way. 


Three books for grades three to eight 


Write for Self-Help English Lessons Brief, a 
complete description 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 














The Educational World’s Foremost Achievement in Handwriting Reformation 


has been, and continues to be, thru THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING fortified by the EF- 
FICIENT FREE SERVICE of the NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS of 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
and our MORE THAN THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS who cover in their expert penmanship teaching, 


the entire 


UNITED STATES. 
The services of these expert instructors are free to all schools in which PALMER METHOD PENMAN- 


SHIP is taught. 


FOLLOW THE PALMER METHOD PLAN and the handwriting of your pupils will become a powerful 


asset in the conservation of health, vision and time. 


Palmer Method Penmanship information will be sent free anywhere to anyone asking for it. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 





as a bulwark of law and order. If America 
fails to support law and order, and orderly 
processes for the adjustment of disputes and 
grievances in the public schools, American lib- 
erty: will be delivered over to the irresponsible 
passions and uninformed opinions of the mob. 
The America of the future will be what the 
children now in the schools of America make 
it. 


LACKAWAXEN Township, Pike County, is 
building a new consolidated school. 


FALLOWFIELD Township, Washington County, 
is erecting a new school building. 


CEcIL Township, Washington County, is 
erecting a new eight-room consolidated school 
at National Mine No. 3. 


SoutH HUNTINGDON Township, Westmore- 
land County, is building a new school at Yukon. 


BRISTOL Township, Bucks County, is erecting 
a new school. 


WEsT Warsaw Township, Jefferson County, 
is building a six-room consolidated school. 


THE Civic Club at Grove City has installed 
a dental hygiene nurse in the public schools 
and provided a Ford coupe for the use of the 
school nurse. 


ACCORDING to statistics issued by the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education the cost of educa- 
tion has doubled in the last 10 years. In 1913 
the cost of education in Philadelphia was $36.55 
per capita and in 1923, $74. 90. The cost has 
increased $12 per capita in the last year. In 
the cost for single pupils Philadelphia ranks 
seventh in the list of cities. Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh head the list with a per capita cost 
of $148.72. In 1911 only 19 per cent of the 
students who entered the first grade com- 
pleted the eight-year course, recently the rate 
mounted to 33 per cent. 


E. J. SULLIVAN, formerly principal of the 
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We've made a better paste and the school 
world has made a beaten path to our plant. 
Thousands of leading educators insist on us- 
ing Gluey in their schools. Obviously you 
can make no mistake—and it costs less. 


Send ro cents for the Big Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
CoLuMBUsS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 107, please 


IKEABR 
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FRENCH or SPANISH 


New Conversational Method 


OW would you like to have an educated, 
unobtrusive native give you conversa- 
tional practice in either French or Spanish? 
One who would speak to you as often as you 
would wish—fast or slow—who would never 
tire? 

How would you like to have another 
native teacher guide and teach you to read 
and write the language, thus surrounding 
you with practically the same atmosphere 
as though you were living abroad? 

This is now possible through the New 
Conversational Method evolved in Europe 
and introduced in America by the I. C. S. 
School of Languages. Endorsed by both 
the French and Spanish Embassies. 


Mail the coupon for descriptive literature 
[ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 7 
Box 6503, Scrantcn, Penna. 


Please send me literature describing the New Conversational 
Method of learning French or Spanish. | 








St. Marys High School, has been elected to 
succeed James A. Bowles as supervising prin- 
cipal of the Susquehanna Schools. 


PALMERTON School Board is seeking bids 
for a new High School to cost $300,000. 


PLANS are being drawn for a new high 
school at Hyde Park, Muhlenberg Township. 


A CONTRACT was recently awarded for a two 
and one-half story dormitory by the National 
Farm School at Doylestown. . 


A LOCOMOTIVE an hour for thirty-one hours 
is the great record of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. This supreme achievement adds an- 
other laurel wreath to the largest locomotive 
works and to the city that for some time has 
enjoyed the proud distinction of being “the 
greatest work shop of the world.” 


REQUESTS for copies of the new course of 
study in hygiene and physiology, issued by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, have 
come from such far and widely scattered com- 
munities as Santiago, Chile; Sydney, Austra- 
lia; Montreal, Canada; Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
and Nanking, China. 


Harry L. KRriner, formerly teacher of So- 
cial Science at Clarion State Normal, has ac- 
cepted the position of high school principal 
at Warren. 

Wiiu1aAM A. WHEATLEY is the new head of 


the department of education at the Edinboro 
State Normal School. 


The Politicians may “love the people” but 
they certainly don’t love the children of the 
people. The way our Colleges were slaugh- 
tered by this legislature removes all doubt 
about this matter. 

A Clark University professor commits sui- 
cide because everything he ever started stalled. 
He must have owned a Ford. 





CALENDAR 


Oct. 8-12, Tenth Recreation Congress, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

8-12, American Public Health Association, 
Boston. 

8-14, National Picture Week. 

9, Fire Prevention Day. 

26 and 27, Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

26, Arbor and Bird Day. ; 
Nov. 2 and 3, Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg. 

8-10,- Association of American Universi- 
ties, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 

11-17, Children’s Book Week. 

18-24, American Education Week. 

29, Thanksgiving Day. 

Dec. 26-28, Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. : 

27-29, Modern Language Association of 
America, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

27-30, Section Q (Education), American 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 


FALL is the BEST time for setting many sub- 
jects—they become well rooted and better adapted 
to quick growth next season. 


1. PEONIES. Fine 3 to 5 year roots, 50c each, 
$4 dozen, in best named sorts. 

2. HARDY ROSEBUSHES, 3 yr. old, the best 
assorted H. P. and H. T. roses, 12 for $6.00. 

38. HARDY PERENNIALS, such as iris in many 
newest sorts, both Jap and German; foxgloves, 
delphiniums, coreopsis, canterbury bells, gail- 
lardias, hardy phlox, sweet williams, achilleas, 
aconitum, alyssum saxatile, anchusas, and all 
others, 12 strong plants $1, or any 75 for $5.00, 
any 160, $10.00. 

4. HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM CLUMPS, all best 
sorts,-12 for $1, 75 for $5. They winter well 
planted Oct. 


5. GLADIOLI BULBS—newest sorts, fresh dug, 
100 the Gold Medal collection for $3.50. 
6. DAHLIAS—Field clumps, fresh dug, all best, 


new sorts—keep in dry sand or soil in cellar 
over winter. 12 best ones for $1.50, 100 for 
$10 
7. HARDY SHRUBS, such as Jap. Barberry, Privet, 
Spireas, Weigelia, Forsythia Hydrangeas, etc., 
are best set now. $1.00 each for big 4 yr. old, 
12 for $9; 2 yr. Privet at 25c each, $15 per 100. 
8. FRUIT TREES, all kinds, 3 yr. $1.00 each. 
9. BLACKBERRIES, and all other berries and cur- 
rants, $2.00 per dozen, $15 per 100. 
Place orders today with remittance for fall 
delivery and will be sent at best planting dates. 





THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 
Greenport, N. Y. 
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‘Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Cincinnati. 


Dec. 28-Jan. 2, ’24, American Home Econom- 
ics Association, New Orleans. 


Feb. 6, Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg. 
7 and 8, Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association. 
Feb.-March, Department of Superintendence, 
Chicago. 
May 11, Mother’s Day. 
18, International Good Will Day. 
July, National Education Association, St. Paul, 
Minn. : 





OBITUARIES 


Eugene B. Callahan, director of foreign and 
library business of the Macmillan Company, 
died in Seattle July 30. He was born in 1874 
and was educated at the Brockport Normal 
School and at Colgate University. He served 
in turn as principal and superintendent in 
New York State. In 1912 he resigned the 
principalship of the Hebrew Technical Insti- 
tute in New York to go to the Boston office of 
Macmillan Company. For some years he was 
editor-in-chief of elementary school books. Dur- 
ing the 15 years he served as field agent, editor 
and director of library and foreign business. 
He made important contributions to the growth 
of the company. 


“KaTE DOUGLAS WIGGIN,” Mrs. George C. 


Riggs, died at Harrow, England, on August 
24 as the result of an operation she was forced 
to undergo while abroad as a delegate to the 
Dickens Fellowship. Mrs. Riggs was born in 
Philadelphia in 1859. When 19 years old she 
went to California to study kindergarten meth- 
ods and she retained interest in kindergarten 
work throughout her life. She wrote “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.” “The Old Peabody Pew.” Her 
Autobiography “My Garden of Memories’ is 
to be published by Houghton Mifflin this fall. 


JOAQUIN SOROLLA Y BASTIDA, aged 60, ac- 
knowledged head of the modern Spanish school 
of painting died in Madrid. His crowning 
work, the great series of the Hispanic Mu- 
seum, New York, was completed just before 
the paralytic stroke which ended his painting 
in 1920. It is a panorama of the 49 Provinces 
of Spain, representing scenery, costumes and 
customs. 


Aunt Jemima (Mrs. Nancy Green) of pan- 
cake fame was killed in Chicago, Sept. 4, when 
an automobile collided with a truck and struck 
her as she was standing on the sidewalk. She 
was 89 years old. She made a hit at the 1893 
World’s Fair, Chicago, by making “flap jacks.” 
Later a milling company obtained the recipe 
and marketed the product in “I’se in town, 
honey” containers familiar to every housewife 
in the land. She refused to go to the Paris 
exposition, saying, “No suh, ain’t no man gwine 
to get me on dat watah. I’se gwine to die in dis 
country not twixt heah and somewhar else.” 








The LITTLE GIANT 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 

Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 
ERASER CLEANER 























Manufactured by 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- Dept. S. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Outstanding High School Books 


LEWIS AND HOSIC’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, $1.40 
This freshly-built textbook reaches the acme of efficiency in English 
training. It discards the four forms of discourse so long used; Narra- 
tion is transformed into “Telling a Story’; Exposition becomes ‘“Mak- 
ing People Understand,” and Argumentation, ‘Making People 
Believe.” Description is treated as an accessory. 

The book develops the pupil’s initiative; it is keen, alive, forceful and 





interesting. 
LEWIS AND HOSIC’S EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH...... $0.28 
HUNTER’S NEW ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY.................cccceee $1.68 


This popular textbook now accords with the latest findings in science 
and is illustrated with new cuts. 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S CIVIC SCIENCE IN HOME AND COM- 


BMA 5855 es avn cb iaxedst ctenovaharetignteonayasniaeh se tiatonses trate atereoontie lore Sib a eeaniae tors $1.60 
A comprehensive one-year course in the many practical phases of gen- 
eral science which make for good citizenship. 


AG iS a ee Cr Ue IN 055675 5 0 h0 16 Vosoln co Baie wi0io: Sb 0G ia w-orelesoke' 9 ero" slelgnatere $1.40 


This book introduces each point of Latin syntax by a clearly stated 
reference to English grammar and provides numerous exercises on the 
Latin derivation of English words. Through its selections in English 
and Latin and through its unusual and beautiful illustrations it makes 
Roman life seem remarkably real and interesting. 


PLACE’S SECON DFY BAR TAD EN 5 a 5 6 oi 00:05. de iecais:d 6.6.0.0 .04,50's: srecetiele eae elas $1.68 


The text of Caesar is preceded by. a “Training Camp” which definitely 
prepares the pupil for the new difficulties he will encounter in his 
Caesar study. 

In the main part of the book the most significant portions of the text 
of the entire Gallic War are selected for translation; and these are 
united by English summaries and translations of the intervening 
passages. 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 

Complete in One Volume, $2.40. Part One: From the Earliest Times 
to the Reformation, $1.32; Part Two: From the Reformation to the 
Present Time, $1.48. 

Traces the current of world movements distinctly, graphically, yet 
simply. Gives sufficient historical background for an understanding of 
present-day problems. Written in a popular, entertaining style. Full 
of gripping human interest. 


PHONETIQUE EDITION OF MERAS’ LE PREMIER LIVRE AND 
PE SCOR WEE aey UA isin. 558% a Cada Sh sige Reese vs ee wee ee $1.12 
A new edition of this popular series for beginners treating the pro- 
nunciation of French from the phonetic point of view and including 
phonetic equivalents of words and direct method exercises. 
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